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FOREWORD 


Behind the peaceful facade of Spanish politics, conflicting forces were 
struggling for control. The Asturian miners' strike revealed that class 
hatreds were still alive. The argument over who should be buried in that 
grandiose mausoleum, the Valle de los Cafdos, ended in a stalemate, and the 
monument remained unconsecrated and boneless. Should it be a symbol of 
national reconciliation, in which Franquistas and Republicans alike were 
buried? Or should it perpetuate the Franquista victory, like the tomb of 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera placed defiantly before the altar of the Escorial, 
that monarchist Mecca? The monarchists resented this profanation of the 
Escorial, as well as the building of a rival shrine within a short distance 
of Philip II's ossuary, while Liberals felt a like apathy for both the 
Escorial and the Valle de los Caidos. On the international scene, Franco 
issued an equivocal statement in which on the one hand he appeared to be 
supporting the United States, France, and Great Britain, while on the other 
he seemed to be justifying the “anti-imperialist" policies of Nasser. 


The new Portuguese cabinet was noteworthy because of the omission of at 
least two of the strongmen of the Salazar regime: Marcello Caetano and Paulo 
Cunha. It became more and more evident that there had been a struggle for 
power within the Unido Nacional, in which the strongmen, including defeated 
presidential candidate General Humberto da Silva Delgado, were discarded. To 
some extent, it was a victory of the civilians over the military, and the 
appointment of Portuguese Ambassador to London Teotonio Pereira to be 
Salazar's right-hand man was a reassuring sign. 


Labor violence continued in Mexico as the leftist labor leaders revolted 
against the rule of henchmen of the official Mexican party, the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI). Marxist Demetrio Vallejo succeeded in 
asserting his control over the railroad workers, while university students, 
harangued by leftist labor leaders, staged a hooligan strike in which busses 
were commandeered and burned. Whereas the old university buildings downtown 
offered no special protection, the "university city" enjoys "autonomy," and 
the police and troops did not dare to enter it. The government's control of 
the situation was revealed in the suppression of radio reports, but the PRI 
made some concessions in allowing seven opposition candidates to take seats 
in congress. The expropriation of the American-owned Cananea estate was 
regarded as a great nationalist triumph. 


Guatemala's unstatesmanlike President Miguel Ydfigoras Fuentas lost his 
balance, physically and politically, when he attempted to kick the posterior 
of a reporter who had displeased him. The United Fruit Company, tired of 
being the whipping boy of politicians of both the left and the right, 
threatened to close down operations completely in that country. In the after- 
math of Milton S. Eisenhower's visit to El Salvador, President José Maria 
Lemus warned that the Communists would rejoice if El Salvador's public works 
program failed; the implication was that the United States should rush to 
provide aid. In Honduras as in Guatemala, the United Fruit Company was faced 
with union demands it could not accept. In Managua, a pro-government mob 
attacked Radio Mundial, and, despite the disclaimers of President Luis Somoza, 
the impression clearly remained that Nicaragua still lived under a regime of 
terror. The U.S. Consul in Costa Rica committed a blunder when he refused a 
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visa to Nicaraguan Conservative leader Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro Cardenal. 
Former President José Figueres criticized the administration of Mario Echandi, 
and he and a group of fellow liberals, including Rémulo Betancourt, Victor 
Ratl Haya de la Torre, and Luis Alberto Monge initiated publication of a 
monthly journal Combate, dedicated to the spread of democratic ideas. Pana- 
manian President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. continued to find himself caught 
between the United States and local nationalists. 


In Cuba, the anti-Batista guerrillas gained strength, and the government 
failed in its attempts to draw the United States into the conflict against 
the rebels by withdrawing the armed protection it provided for the water 
supply of the Guantd4namo naval base. U.S. marines moved into Cuban terri- 
tory to protect the supply, and Radio Moscow broadcast that the marines had 
again invaded a Latin American republic. The Cuban Government was persuaded 
to resume protection of the water supply. Batista attempted to perpetuate 
his regime by imposing a more stringent censorship and by allowing his police 
to engage in terrorist reprisals. The November presidential elections, if 
held, promised to be a pointless formality; Fidel Castro had said that he 
would not recognize the results. The Pact of Caracas, which had brought the 
anti-Batista groups together, led to the creation of a Revolutionary Civic 
Front. Despite the chaos, the Cuban economy remained strong. 


The Haitian Government emerged stronger from its victory in the July 29 
invasion, and President Francois Duvalier, who was granted extraordinary 
powers, appeared as a strong man capable of standing up not only to his 
Haitian enemies but also to Generalissimo Trujillo. Sixteen men in a C-46 
plane proposed to invade the Dominican Republic and overthrow Trujillo, but 
they were caught before they could take off from Miami. However, Trujillo 
introduced extraordinary security measures, and, as a gesture of pique at the 
United States, did not send a delegation to the United Nations to hear Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Puerto Ricans continued to wonder exactly what was meant by 
the island's Associated Free State or "Commonwealth" status, but the reso- 
lution presented to the U.S. Congress by the Puerto Rican Independence Party 
received little attention. 


Venezuelan liberals were incensed by the attempts of the U.S. press to 
depict their recently-liberated country as being at the mercy of the Commu- 
nists, but when the Venezuelan Association of Newsmen asked the government to 
expel Time and Associated Press correspondent Larry Allen, who enjoys a good 
reputation in the United States, it was felt abroad that that new regime would 
do itself great harm if it resorted to the dictatorial device of censorship. 
In preparation for the presidential elections to be held on November 23, the 
principal parties selected Dr. Martin Vega as a unity candidate, but the 
largest party, Accién Democrdtica, reserved its freedom of action. The govern- 
ment remained on guard constantly against possible coups by partisans of ex- 
dictator Pérez Jiménez, but no one except the Communists proposed an all-out 
attack against the oil companies, who were accused of having allied themselves 
with the dictatorship. 


Alberto Lleras Camargo assumed the presidency of Colombia on August 7, 
and a government based on the parity formula between the two historic parties, 
the Liberals and Conservatives, began to operate. In a gesture more remi- 
niscent of the Liberal forebear Santander rather than of the Conservative 
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idol Bolivar, Lleras Camargo attempted to democratize the government by drop- 
ping sonorous traditional titles such as "Your Excellency." For a while the 
peso rallied and violence decreased, but soon Colombia had relapsed into its 
previous condition of tension and unrest. One encouraging note was the Pact 
of Bogot4é between the three countries of Gran Colombia, showing that the ideal 
of the unity of the three countries was not dead. The Conservative government 
of Ecuador enjoyed cordial relations with the more liberal regimes of Colombia 
and Venezuela, and for the first time in years seemed to be seeking a rap- 
prochement with Peru. While there was a sullen quiet in Peru, the economic 
situation remained uncertain because of the continuing and justified fears 
that the United States might adopt some measures which would harm Peruvian 
exports to this country of lead, zinc, and possibly copper. The Bolivian 
economy was likewise endangered because its low-grade tin could not compete 
with cheap Chinese tin from Yenan being dumped on the world market by Russia. 
While the motives of the USSR were not apparent, it may well have been that 
this “economic aggression," to use the expression of President Herndn Siles 
Zuazo, was aimed at weakening his government in order to facilitate the sub- 
versive activities of pro-Russian, anti-American labor strongman Juan Lechin. 
A new Bolivian cabinet was sworn in on August 18, with Victor Andrade, who had 
been ambassador to Washington for six years, as foreign minister. Economic 
necessity, as well as rivalry with more leftist leaders, had made him, like 
Siles Zuazo, pro-American; despite strikes sponsored by Lechin and Indian up- 
risings, the Bolivian Government would of necessity continue to follow a pro- 
American policy. Moderate and rightist opposition parties were re-emerging 
and preparing to participate actively in national life. 


Chile entered the last lap preceding the presidential elections of Sep- 
tember 4. Jorge Alessandri remained the strongest candidate, despite the 
formation of a coalition bloc known as TOCOA ("Todos contra Alessandri"). 
Chilean-Argentine relations, which had been cordial since the fall of Perén, 
entered an expected crisis when the Argentine navy seized the insignificantly 
small but strategically placed Snipe Island in Beagle Channel on which both 
Chile and Argentina had been placing navigation lights as an assertion of 
sovereignty. There were many explanations of this short-lived crisis, but the 
simplest was that the Argentina Navy, which recently acquired an airplane 
carrier as a symbol of prestige (it had no other use), was carrying out a 
landing to show that it could emulate the U.S. Sixth Fleet in Lebanon. Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi, who views with alarm the political aspirations of the 
Argentine armed forces, quickly came to an agreement with Chile, the forces 
were withdrawn, and the crisis was over. The Gilbert and Sullivan episode 
received little attention in the United States, but throughout Latin America 
it caught the public's imagination. A delightful cartoon by Quezada in the 
Mexican newspaper Excelsior showed how grotesque and yet how dangerous are the 
pseudo-heroics of the armed forces of Latin America, and the Snipe episode 
served to strengthen the conviction that all of Latin America should be 
demilitarized or at least its armies brought to their senses. 


In recent months Uruguay has been willing to reach a modus vivendi with 
Soviet Russia which it hoped would be mutually advantageous. Moreover, in 
Uruguay as in the rest of Latin America, a growing percentage of the popu- 
lation was leaning toward neutrality in the Cold War. When a group of Soviet 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Franco's brutal treatment of the striking Asturian miners (HAR, XI: 
358) was revealed in the publication Noticiario Obrero Interamericano, the 
official organ of the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajo 
(ORIT), which is affiliated with the AFL-CIO. In the wake of the strike, 
interrogations were conducted with the aim of obliging the miners to admit to 
membership in clandestine organizations. To help extract allegedly false dec- 
larations, the police employed classical methods of persuasion: psychological 
and physical torture. The cruelty of the police methods was evidenced by the 
suicidal attempt of one miner and the loss of reason of two others. Only 54 
miners were released. Noticiario explained the strike as a manifestation of 
growing discontent among the miners, due mainly to insufficient wages. 


Although the Spanish Government could not afford the Asturian miners the 
luxury of a strike, it did complete the construction of the Valle de los 
Cafdos (Valley of the Fallen) to house the Civil War dead. The monument was 
built some eighty kilometers from Madrid in the Sierra de Guadarrama on Pefia 
Lemona, where in May 1937 five or six of the bloodiest attacks and counter- 
attacks of the Civil War were waged. This grandiose mausoleum is cut into 
the heart of the mountain and is connected by elevator with a cross on the 
peak. 


The Spanish press endorsed and lauded Franco's pronouncements on the 
Middle Eastern situation as frank and valuable contributions to world peace, 
calling them a basis for a solution to the Levant crisis. Franco declared 
that psychological changes in the Middle East had made medieval feudalism 
unacceptable to the masses and that in their hostility to colonialism they 
would not tolerate further domination by foreign capital. Franco implied 
that these realities were disregarded by the West, whose policy has been op- 
posed to the natural current of nations determined to regain lost prestige. 
He concluded optimistically, asserting that the Middle East's need to sell 
oil --which only the West could exploit-- and the West's own need to buy oil 
should form the basis for a political understanding. 


La Tribune des Nations of Geneva revealed that Spain, too, had "summit" 
conferences, "The Summit" ("La Cumbre") being the San Sebastian estate where 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs Fernando Castiella held a conference in 
utmost secrecy with the Secretary General of the French Foreign Ministry 
Louis Joxe to learn the French point of view on the Middle East, North Africa, 
and the international situation. To account for the absolute secrecy of the 
meeting, the correspondent of La Tribune des Nations offered the supposition 
that Spain resented following Rabat and Tunis on Joxe's itinerary. The 
writer also speculated that Castiella had discussed the political integra- 
tion of Western Europe, that Spain and France agreed on a policy regarding 
their troops in North Africa, but that the old question of Spain's entry 
into NATO was left unsettled. According to the new Portuguese Minister of 
National Defense General Botelho Moniz, Spain realized that future events do 
not pivot on such small diplomatic conferences and would probably rely there- 
fore on the mediation of Portugal to gain admission to NATO. 
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Spanish economists predicted that Spain would not link itself to the 
European Common Market (Italy, France, West Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg) for another ten to twelve years. Numbered among 
Spain's necessary adjustments to the Europe of tomorrow would be the suspen- 
sion of wheat cultivation on lands with scant yield; a doubling or tripling 
of annual citrus fruit output, currently about 1 million tons of oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit; an improvement in the quality of peaches, apricots, 
apples, and pears; and an end to the practice of dividing industries into 
hundreds of small and uneconomic units. A special study of the possible 
effects of the Common Market on Spain's farms and factories was to be pub- 
lished by the Spanish economist José Larraz. There was little doubt, how- 
ever, that Spain would in some way associate itself with the Common Market. 


In an article in Arriba, Antonio Gibella reported some of the problems 
encountered in the railway modernization plan of 1957. The most important 
sections of the plan provide for the restoration and/or renewal of 4,678 
kilometers of railway and the electrification of 1,392 kilometers of single 
track and 818 kilometers of double track, plus a voltage increase in the 
electric railway lines of the Madrid system. The date of completion was set 
at 1968, and the total cost at 72 billion pesetas. 


Contrary to statements in the Spanish press, Ernest Hemingway and El 
Caudillo have not yet become political bedfellows. What precipitated this 
falsely reported volte-face on the part of Hemingway was Esquire's desire to 
republish an anthology of Hemingway's short novels about the Civil War. 
Hemingway refused permission, saying that a writer has the right to modify 
his political opinions and to retract, repudiate, and prohibit the circula- 
tion of his old writings which are not in agreement with his present feelings 
and thoughts. The Spanish press construed this to mean that Hemingway re- 
fused republication of his novelettes because he was out of sympathy with 
the Republicans. Hemingway said, however, that he considered the stories 
inadequate only from an esthetic viewpoint. He also asserted that his opin- 
ions had not changed; twenty years ago he was on the side of the Republicans 
and he still considered this the only conceivable position. 


PORTUGAL 


In August Portugal inaugurated its new President, Admiral Américo de 
Deus Rodrigues Tom4s, experienced at least a two-thirds turnover in top gov- 
ernment officials, and to the surprise of no one retained its long-time 
Premier, Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 


On the eve of his inauguration, President-elect Américo Tom4s received 
from officers of the Navy the gold stars that are symbolic of the Portuguese 
presidency. On the morning of August 9, he took the oath of office as the 
10th President of the Portuguese Republic. He is the second admiral, and 
the fifth member of the armed services, to hold that office. His election to 
the presidency culminated a 44-year naval career. He served on transports and 
troop ships in World War I, and later helped make a hydrographic survey of the 
Portuguese coast. He advanced to a post in the Navy Ministry, later becoming 
chairman of the National Board of the Merchant Marine. In 1944 he was appointed 
Navy Minister while continuing to hold the Board post. In these positions he 
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was instrumental in expanding the Merchant Marine and modernizing the Navy's 
fighting ships. After Portugal's entry into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO), he reorganized the naval training schools to permit them 
to keep abreast of modern techniques. 


After the inauguration, Premier Salazar presented the resignations of 
the Cabinet. Not unexpectedly, President Américo Tomds renamed Dr. Salazar 
Premier, and gave him the task of forming the new cabinet. Meanwhile the 
old cabinet members were asked to continue in their respective posts until 
the selection of the new ministers. The domestic press hinted at a substan- 
tial reorganization of the government. On August 13, public announcement 
was made of the new Council of Ministers, with the exception of Interior, as 
well as certain reorganizations of various ministries, and the addition of a 
new ministry. The following day the selection of a Minister of the Interior 
was announced. Portugal's new government included 10 new ministers (one for 
the newly-created Ministry of Health and Welfare), five hold-overs, three 
new secretaries, and five new under secretaries. The last two categories 
represented a substantial reorganization in certain ministries. Relieved 
of high government posts were seven former ministers and three former under 
secretaries. 


New Ministers were: Presidency, Dr. Pedro TeotGnio Pereira; Defense, 
General Jilio Botelho Moniz; Army, Colonel Afonso Magalh&es de Almeida 
Fernandes; Navy, Commodore Fernando de Quintanilha e Mendonca Dias; Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Marcelo Gongalves Nunes Duarte Matias; Overseas, Commodore Vasco 
Lopes Alves; Economy, José Nascimento Ferreira Dias Juinior; Communications, 
Carlos Gomes da Silva Ribeiro; Health and Welfare, Dr. Henrique de Miranda 
Vasconcelos Martins de Carvalho; Interior, Dr. José Pires Cardoso. 


Former ministers who were retained were: Finance, Dr. Antonio Manuel 
Pinto Barbosa; Justice, Dr. Joao Antunes Varela; Education, Dr. Francisco 
Paulo Leite Pinto; Public Works, Eduardo Arantes e Oliveira; Corporations and 
Social Insurance, Dr. Henrique Veiga de Macedo. 


The new secretaries in the Ministry of Economy were: Industry, José 
Nascimento Ferreira Dias Jinior (also the Minister); Agriculture, Luis Quartin 
Graga; Commerce, Dr. José Gon¢alo da Cunha Sotto Mayor Correia de Oliveira. 


The new under secretaries were: Budget, Dr. José Jilio Pizarro Beleza; 
Army, Lt. Col. Francisco da Costa Gomes; Overseas Administration, Dr. Alvaro 
Rodrigues. da Silva Tavares; Overseas Development, Carlos Krus Abecasis 
(formerly Under Secretary for Overseas); Industry, Dr. Jo&o Ubach Chaves. 


The following under secretaries were reappointed: Aeronautics, Lt. Col. 
Kaulza da Arriaga; Education, Dr. Baltasar Rebelo de Sousa; Public Works, 
Saraiva e Sousa; Finance, Dr. Manuel Jacinto Nunes. 


In addition, the government had previously announced the appointment of 
Vitor Manuel Carneiro Veres as new Director-General of Civil Aviation in the 
Ministry of Communications to succeed to the post held until June 10 by 
General Humberto da Silva Delgado, defeated candidate for the presidency. A 
Secretary of Economy within the Overseas Ministry was also appointed -- Dr. 
José Fernando Trinidade Martinez. 


in 
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The seven ministers relieved of their posts were: Dr. Marcello Caetano, 
Presidency; Colonel Santos Costa, Defense; Dr. Paulo Cunha, Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. Radl Ventura, Overseas; Dr. Ulisses Cortés, Economy; General Gomes de Aratdjo, 
Communications; Dr. Joaquim Trigo de Negreiros, Interior. The Army Ministry 
post was vacant, and the Navy Ministry had been occupied by President-elect 
Américo Tom4s. Three under secretaries whose offices were abolished in the 
reorganization of the Ministry of the Economy and the creation of the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare. were Magalhdes Ramalho, Vitéria Pires, and Dr. Pires da 
Cruz. 


The numerous changes of ministers seem to increase the importance of the 
infrequent reports in the foreign press that there existed a great division 
within the Portuguese Government itself during the presidential elections when 
General Delgado, a member of the government, ran as the candidate of the oppo- 
sition. The reported failure of retiring President Craveiro Lopes to sign the 
nomination papers of Admiral Américo Tomds in his candidacy for the presidency, 
along with a similar failure of Dr. Paulo Cunha, retiring Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has never been explained. Ex-President Craveiro Lopes is reported to 
be retiring to Mozambique, where he spent many years of his career. The plans 
of Dr. Paulo Cunha have not been announced. Had these two men, in fact, been 
secret supporters of General Delgado, with whom Craveiro Lopes was reported 
to have been in liaison during the presidential campaign through his son 
Captain Joao Craveiro Lopes? : 


The removal of Colonel Santos Costa as Defense Minister tended to confirm 
that, while not a supporter of General Delgado, he had not been averse to fur- 
thering his own importance should the opportunity offer itself. In contrast 
to Craveiro Lopes and Paulo Cunha, however, Colonel Santos Costa was reported 
as continuing in the government in some capacity, Others reported as also 
continuing in lesser capacities in the government were Trigo de Negreiros, 
Ulisses Cortes, Pires da Cruz, and Magalh&es Ramalho. Three returning to 
their former positions as professors were Marcello Caetano, Radl Ventura, and 
Vitéria Pires. 


The British and French press were congratulatory in their reporting of 
the selection of the former Portuguese Ambassadors to Great Britain and France 
as Ministers of the Presidency and Foreign Affairs, respectively. Both have 
held important foreign posts in their government. Dr. Teotdénio Pereira since 
1938 has been successively Ambassador in Madrid, Rio de Janeiro, Washington, 
and London. Dr. Marcelo Matias has been a career diplomat, advancing finally 
to Ambassador to France in 1948. 


Meanwhile, events of less world-wide notice continued to affect the 
Portuguese in one way or another. The U. S. Government passed a law author- 
izing the lifting of quota restrictions on immigration to permit entry into 
the United States of 1,500 emigrants from the Azores, where volcanic eruptions 
continue to disrupt Faial Island and other near-by areas. Portugal announced 
that it had raised to embassy status its diplomatic missions in Argentina and 
Chile. The government also announced that in the interests of internal and 
external security special licenses would be necessary for any phase of making 
and selling arms and ammunition. 
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In the first four months of 1958 Portugal's international trade showed 
a favorable balance as against the unfavorable balance of 1957. Trade with 
the European Payments Union was unfavorable by more than $24 million, but 
trade with the collar and other areas offset this by $14.7 million. In the 
first six months of 1958 Portugal's sale of port wine increased, although it 
was still behind 1957 figures in volume and value. France was the leading 
importer, with Great Britain second and West Germany third. However, late 
in the period Great Britain regained its former position of principal buyer. 
Perhaps the British Board of Trade's analysis of opportunities for Great 
Britain to regain its former position as chief supplier of Portugal's im- 
ports if Great Britain would increase imports of goods from Portugal was a 
factor in the reviving trade in port wine. Certainly the Board of Trade was 
hoping to stimulate British industry to try to overcome the lead of Germany 
in supplying Portugal's needs for its Second National Development Plan. The 
report also pointed out the opportunities for investment of private capital 
under the plan. 


On its part, Portugal embarked upon a banking venture in Caracas, 
Venezuela, where a Portuguese-Venezuelan Bank was established with a capital 
of about $6.6 million, three-fifths of which was from Venezuelan participa- 
tion and two-fifths Portuguese. This venture undoubtedly was undertaken 
because of the influence of Portuguese immigration into Venezuela. 


MEXICO 


Strikes, riots, and demonstrations overwhelmed the attempts of the 
official Partido Revolucionario Independiente (PRI) to get tough with leftist 
elements in the government-run labor movement, forcing outgoing President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines to make new concessions. August saw the continuation of 
the daily series of railway strikes which began in July, called by dissident 
railroad leader Demetrio Vallejo to force the government to recognize his 
leftist Gran Comisién Pro-Aumento de Salarios (HAR, XI: 305) instead of the 
government-supported official union headed by Salvador Quesada Cortés. 
Vallejo's Gran Comisién had won a $17.20 monthly wage increase in a wildcat 
strike called in June. 


On August 2, after the daily strikes had been declared illegal, the 
police invaded rail union buildings, evicting Vallejo's men and installing 
Quesada Cortés' executive committee. Vallejo responded the same day by call- 
ing a total walkout which completely tied up Mexico's railroads for five days. 
Equally ineffective attempts at breaking the strike included jailing more than 
100 workers, firing strikers, and offering a 35% wage increase to anyone, in- 
cluding retired workers, who would come back to work. The walkout gathered 
strength, in spite of newspaper reports branding it traitorous. Telegraph 
workers of the Alianza Nacional de Telégrafos, which had begun the wave of 
wildcat strikes in January, struck in sympathy when their leader, Ismael 
Villavicencio, was jailed for "conspiring" in the railroad strike. Police 
uncovered a "secret revolutionary document" which said what was already well- 
known, namely, that there was a loose mutual aid pact joining dissident labor 
forces including, besides railroad and telegraph workers, the electrical 
workers and Otonista elementary school teachers (HAR, XI: 364). 
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The strike ended on August 6 with Vallejo virtually dictating the terms 
to Roberto Amorés, head of Ferrocarriles Nacionales (nationalized railway 
system), who stepped in to save face for the Labor Ministry. The agreement 
included: 1) calling a union election in 15 days to be supervised by two 
representatives each from Vallejo, the Labor Ministry, and Quesada Cortés; 
2) recognizing whoever was elected (Quesada Cortés would not be a candidate, 
Vallejo would); 3) freeing and rehiring all jailed workers, with no repris- 
als against strikers. Demetrio Vallejo amply proved his union-wide support 
by winning the scheduled election with a large majority; and the government, 
which had tried to smash Vallejo's faction, was forced to recognize it. 
Railroad workers were jubilant at the fall of what had been one of Mexico's 
most notoriously corrupt union bureaucracies. 


Father Pedro Vel4zquez, director of the Secretarfa Social Mexicana (the 
Catholic Church's organization dealing with social problems) correctly blamed 
the labor revolt on corrupt union officials on the government's payroll, 
rather than on "Soviet-trained agitators." Vallejo was expelled from the 
Communist Party in 1946 for refusing to support former PRI President Miguel 
Alem4n, but, according to New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy, he 
was still close to leftist groups. In Vallejo's strike it appeared that 
Communists were on the bandwagon but not steering it. This series was the 
first railroad work stoppage since the 48-hour walkout in August 1921 during 
the presidency of Alvaro Obregén. 


Excitement over the railway strike was nearly forgotten as oil workers' 
and students’ demonstrations beginning on August 22 arrested public attention. 
Students struck in protest against the government's granting a five-centavo 
(4/10 cent) bus fare hike, to be followed by another five-centavo rise as soon 
as the companies put 1,500 new busses, financed by the government, into ser- 
vice. This meant a rise from 30 to 40 centavos for first-class busses. Al- 
though Mexico City Mayor Agustin Uruchurtu hastily announced that the fare 
increase would not apply to students, they continued agitation "on behalf of 
the public."" The students, who had repeatedly protested against the wretched 
bus service to the University, maintained that the Alianza Camionera (bus 
company syndicate) was a privileged cartel whose exorbitant profits and poor 
service did not merit the admittedly small fare increase. 


The demonstration began exuberantly and without organization as strikers, 
including teen-age preparatory students, seized 400 busses. Most of these 
were cached at the University City, which was soon surrounded by troops. The 
antics of preparatory students tended to discredit the serious efforts to keep 
the strike disciplined which were exerted by the Gran Comisién Estudiantil 
Universitaria (student strike-directing commission reminiscent of the rail 
strikers' Gran Comisién Pro-Aumento de Salarios). The students were now 
working with the recently emancipated leftist labor groups: telegraph workers, 
railroad workers, elementary teachers, and electrical workers. These groups 
supported the five student demands: cancellation of the bus fare increase, 
increase of drivers' pay, city acquisition and administration of bus lines, 
liberation of jailed students, and removal of the troops surrounding the 
University. 


Although conservatives such as Excelsior's Bernardo Ponce blamed the 
strike on the Communists, university president Nabor Carrillo Flores cate- 
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gorically stated that the movement was a spontaneous outbreak based on long- 
standing complaints against the bus companies. Carrillo Flores, while con- 
demning any use of violence, was sympathetic with student aims. He threatened 
to resign if troops set foot on the university campus. Apparently Communists 
were unsuccessful in taking over the strike, although liberal arts students 
withdrew from the demonstrations at one point, saying that the Communists 

were in control. Possibly to discover the Communist Party's role in these 


events, the police raided the party headquarters and confiscated two truck 
loads of files. 


Simultaneously with the widening of the student strike, Mexico City's 
oil workers who comprise sections 34 and 35 of the Sindicato de Trabajadores 
Petroleros de la Reptiblica Mexicana (Mexican oil workers union) followed 
Demetrio Vallejo's example and disavowed their official union leadership. 
Acting Labor Minister Salomén Gonzdlez Blanco, unable to learn from expe- 
rience, refused to recognize dissident section leaders Carlos Castillo and 
Ignacio Herndfndez Alcala&. When 70 workers went on a hunger strike in front 
of the downtown PEMEX (national oil company) building, President Ruiz 
Cortines ordered the conflict ended. The riot squad then attacked with tear 
gas the PEMEX building where oil workers were gathering. A scene of horror 
ensued as workers who fell from asphyxiation were trampled, and two of the 
many trapped women jumped from second story windows to escape the fumes. 


The next day students and PEMEX workers demonstrated together around the 
Monumento de la Revolucién, demanding the release of their jailed cohorts. 
Crowds who attacked a nearby police building and the PEMEX headquarters were 
held off with machine guns and fire hoses. While the Mexican press mentioned 
no fatalities, students claimed six were killed, and the AP said two. Excel- 
sior cartoonist Abel Quezada revealed that the government forbade showing 
the evening television news program "Noticias Excelsior" which showed the 
riot squads in action. The PEMEX strike was hastily settled the following 
day by Interior Minister Angel Carvajal, the Labor Ministry, and the PEMEX 
leaders who agreed to hold speciai union elections September 17. 


Student demonstrations continued despite Ruiz Cortines' cancellation of 
the bus fare increase. On August 30 a huge mass meeting was held in the main 
plaza in front of the national palace. Many were surprised when Partido 
Accién Nacional {PAN--rightist opposition party) orator Hugo Gutiérrez Vega 
praised Demetrio Vallejo's emancipation of railroad workers and described the 
student strike as the start of a great movement "for the national good."" The 
Gran Comisién Estudiantil later charged that the PAN was trying to use the 
student unrest to its own advantage just as much as was the Partido Comunista. 
That night the Gran Comisién decided not to return any busses until the 
troops were removed from around the University and the President took more 
concrete steps toward municipalizing the bus companies. Bus drivers were 
dismayed to find that the five-peso daily raise promised them was cancelled 
when President Ruiz Cortines nullified the fare increase. They scheduled a 
strike of their own for September 2. The President's September 1 state of 
the nation address was awaited hopefully as if it would somehow solve all 
problems. 


The job of deciding what congressional candidates were elected in last 
July's election was entrusted to Senate and Chamber "electoral colleges" 
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~ made up of all candidates whose election was not questioned by the electoral 

commission. While no opposition senators won seats, lower house seats were 
ned granted to five PAN candidates, one Partido Popular (PP--pro-Communist) candi- 
ts date, and one Partido Nacionalista de México (PNM) candidate by the end of 
August. Nine seats were still to be awarded. The five PAN candidates obeyed 
their party and refused to accept their positions, but fiery PP candidate 
Macrina Rabad4n Santana de Arenal, from Guerrero, ignoring her party's dic- 
tates, was glad to accept the seat she fought for and won. The PAN and PP 
refusals to accept elected posts because of electoral fraud (HAR, XI: 363) 
violated article 5 of the constitution which states that elected candidates 
may not renounce their posts. The seven opposition candidates were "let into 
. the club" by the all-PRI electoral college in districts where there were 
supposedly "grave irregularities" in the voting. However, it was never proved 
that the opposition candidates actually won the most votes. In the third dis- 
trict of Puebla, the electoral college gave the seat to the PNM candidate, who 
officially won fewer votes than the PRI or PAN. It was believed that most of 
the "sacrificados" (PRI candidates who did not win) lost because they were out 
of favor with the central PRI authorities. 


7 Mexican nationalists were jubilant over the expropriation by presidential 
decree of the 647,000-acre "Latifundio de Cananea," the Greene cattle ranch in 
Sonora. Expropriation had been threatened for years (HAR, XI: 192, 364). 
The Mexican Government, which paid $2,160,000 for the land, expropriated it 
ho after negotiations collapsed with William C. Greene, Jr., whose father had 
acquired the estate in 1901. Ruiz Cortines was anxious to get the land as a 
e monument to his regime, which was to end on December 1. The 7.5 million acres 
ed expropriated and divided during the Ruiz Cortines regime as part of the 
“< “agrarian revolution" appeared meager when compared with the 10 million of 


his predecessor Miguel Alem4n and the 45 million of former President Lazaro 
Cardenas. The government apparently planned to use the land both as a live- 
stock development center and as one huge cattle cooperative, rather than 
dividing it into individual ejido plots, which are limited by law to a maxi- 
mum of 25 acres. The land is poor enough to require 10 to 15 acres per head 
of cattle. Many feared that local PRI big shots would soon gain control of 
f the estate. 


An article on Mexico in the August Fortune forecast that Mexico would 
: soon be the world's largest sulphur producer. It held that Treasury Minister 
-he Antonio Carrillo Flores' much criticized statement that Mexico would not be 
The heavily affected by the U. S. recession (HAR, XI: 134) had proved true. U. S. 
journalist Daniel James, in an article printed in Excelsior, said that only 
sta. West Germany's economy had outdone the expansion of the Mexican economy in 
the last 12 years. James' statement that the most important advances were in 
the field of agriculture was backed up by the Agricultural Ministry's announce- 
ment that wheat production had tripled in the last 10 years. James did not 
d mention to what extent economic expansion had been nullified by inflation and 
2 population growth (HAR, XI: 12, 73). 


Visién gave a graphic picture of the distance some parts of Mexico will 
have to travel before they can enter modern economic life in an article about 
the southern state of Chiapas. The Chiapas yearly per capita income is $93, 
t as compared with $457 in the Federal District, and is the nation's lowest, 
except for neighboring Oaxaca. The annual state budget is lower than that of 
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several northern Mexican border cities, and half goes to pay the salaries of 
state officials. The Instituto Indigenista (government institute aimed at 
integrating Mexico's non-Spanish-speaking Indian population), which has a 
large center in San Cristobal de las Casas, affirmed that the isolated In- 
dian population wanted to raise its standard of living. 


Teléfonos de México, the first foreign-owned public utility to pass 
into Mexican hands without expropriation, was acquired by a group of inves- 
tors headed by Eloy Vallina, president of the Banco Comercial Mexicano, and 
Carlos Troyet, who heads his own investment firm. They paid $12 million 
each for the 37% owned by International Telephone and Telegraph and the same 
percentage owned by Ericsson of Sweden. Mexican capital already owned 26% 
of this, Mexico's only phone company. Meanwhile the Export-Import Bank 
authorized for the first time a loan in Mexican currency of 41 million pesos 
($3.3 million) to the Mexican subsidiaries of 11 U. S. companies, including 
Sears Roebuck and W. R. Grace and Company. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan newspapers protested to the American Embassy and the Guate- 
malan Government against the security measures taken during the July visit 
of Milton S. Eisenhower. The newsmen complained that the presidential news 
secretary had restricted the freedom of several newspapermen covering the 
official functions connected with Eisenhower's visit. They also complained 
about the "incorrect" attitude of American Ambassador Lester D. Mallory and 
the "discourteous" behavior of U. S. secret service agents toward several 
photographers affiliated with the Asociacién Periodista Guatemalteca (APG). 
The APG complained again when Prensa Libre reporter Julio Vielman, who is 
also a stringer for the New York Times, was slapped and kicked by President 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes for a report he had published in Prensa Libre. The 
President said that he objected, not to attacks against himself, but to 
Vielman's "attack against the nation" in which he wrote "Guatemala is bank- 
rupt." 


Later the Guatemalan Government itself revealed that its foreign ex- 
change position had deteriorated considerably. Financial experts from the 
International Monetary Fund, called in by the government to advise on mone- 
tary policy, pointed out that an increase of imports over exports had re- 

sulted in a $25 million trade deficit and that a serious reduction in gold 
reserves was threatening the long-standing stability of the quetzal. 


Mexican federal authorities in Tampico were alerted to a rumored land- 
ing of a large shipment of arms intended for the overthrow of the rightist 
government of Guatemala. Informed sources in Tampico said Communist elements 
allegedly associated with the regime of former President Jacobo Arbenz were 
preparing to move against the Guatemalan Government from Mexico. The Com- 
munists were said to be trying to smuggle nearly $5 million worth of weapons 
and munitions into Mexico. Mexican customs chief Tomds Galindo Vasquez re- 
ported that the supplies had not yet landed. 
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Movimiento Democrético Nationalista (MDN), the majority party of Guate- 
mala and the official party under Castillo Armas' regime, asked the govern- 
ment for the third time within a year to break diplomatic relations with the 
Dominican Republic. The request was based on the alleged part played by that 
country in the assassination of Castillo Armas. The government answered that 
it saw no grounds for breaking with the Dominican Republic and took no action. 


Guatemala's greatest economic problem was declining coffee sales. Coffee 
exports for the first quarter of 1958 were $6,300,000 less than for the same 
period in 1957. Government statisticians officially estimated that they 
would amount to only $74 million during the current year, $17 million less 
than 1956 and $10 million less than 1957. 


The United Fruit Company asked permission to shut down its Pacific coast 
division operations. The company claimed its profits margin was already so 
slim that further production was out of the question unless its employees 
would forego wage increases. The union representing the 5,900 workers in 
Tiquisate pressed for a boost in the company's minimum daily wage from $1.80 
to $3.00. The company claimed that its Tiquisate operation had been unprof- 
itable, since hurricanes had reduced production. The six thousand employees 
of the United Fruit controlled International Railways of Central America were 
seeking a 50% pay raise. 


EL SALVADOR 


President José Marfa Lemus, commenting on his visit with Milton S. 
Eisenhower at the end of July, declared that El Salvador would be able to 
solve many of its problems with a hoped-for loan of $157 million from the 
United States. The President stated that, in his discussions with Eisenhower, 
he had tried to present an accurate view of both the successes and failures 
of past attempts to raise socio-economic standards in El Salvador. He said 
available government and private capital was not sufficient to promote devel- 
Qpment of major works and that, unless these projects were accomplished, the 
Communist elements within the country would be aided in their campaign: to 
promote political and economic discord. The general plan presented to Eisen- 
hower laid stress on development of rural education and health, electrifica- 
tion, irrigation, roads, and agriculture. Lemus indicated that the realiza- 
tion of these diverse projects would require from 3 to 10 years. He said he 
hoped that Milton Eisenhower would convey these economic plans to the proper 
credit institutions and officials in the United States. 


The Ministry of Economy officially denied rumors which had been circu- 
lating throughout the country about possible devaluation of the colén and the 
establishment of governmental controls on international monetary exchange. 
The ministry attributed these rumors to alarmists who were concerned with 
declining coffee prices in the international markets and warned that if the 
rumors continued a panic might ensue which would threaten the stability of 
the republic. The ministry went on to say that El Salvador is a member of 
the International Monetary Fund and can at any moment make use of its credits 
to cover any deficiency in its international reserves, especially since the 
government, through a decree issued at the end of 1957, had tripled its par- 
ticipation in the Fund as a safeguard against this possibility. 
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The pharmacists' guild called a nation-wide strike protesting the recom- 
mendations of a special congressional committee to regulate the operation of 
pharmacies, including hours of service, advertising, and sale of narcotics. 

A sympathy strike called by the Association of Students of Chemical Sciences 
was endorsed by the General Assembly of Salvadorean University Students. A 
petition sent to congress by the druggists’ union condemning the proposed 
regulations as restrictions on the free practice of their profession was 
rejected by that legislative body, which then passed 35 articles to be in- 
corporated in the pharmaceutical code. National authorities expressed con- 
cern over possible public demonstrations by the druggists and students. 


HONDURAS 


In Honduras' second city, San Pedro Sula, the group of brewery workers 
who staged an impromptu strike at the close of July (HAR, XI: 369) contin- 
ued to barricade the breweries from the workers who wanted to return to work. 
A large group of local citizens, reportedly supporters of the Liberal Party 
and President Ramén Villeda Morales, attacked the barricaded breweries, 
breaking in the doors and dispersing the strikers in an effort to allow the 
other workers access to their jobs. However, several other local unions 
announced that they would support the strikers in a public protest against 
the administration and the Liberal Party. President Villeda Morales met 
with his Council of Ministers and decided to instruct authorities in San 
Pedro Sula to arrest any persons disturbing the public order. The public 
protest scheduled by the labor groups failed to materialize apparently 
through lack of support from the brewery strikers themselves. Local in- 
dustries and businesses had threatened a general lockout if such a demon- 
stration should occur. 


Labor troubles continued as the union representing the workers of the 
Tela Railroad Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, suspended 
direct negotiations with the company in its contract dispute and sought 
mediation from President Villeda Morales. The President indicated he would 
accept the request if both sides agreed beforehand to abide by his decision. 
He expressed the hope that government mediation would avert a strike which 
might be disastrous to the national economy. Company representatives reported 
that the present "exaggerated" demands made by the union would restrict the 
management's "administrative freedom."' They claimed that recent profits have 
not covered the losses suffered from the prolonged strike of 1954, the de- 
struction of bananas by Panama disease, and the violent hurricanes of 1957. 
They said higher wages would be unfeasible at this time. 


The Ministry of Labor distributed copies of a proposed labor code among 
members Congress, unions, and principal industries for study and public dis- 
cussion. The revised code contained 719 articles of new and reformed labof 
laws which would be presented to Congress for approval in September 1958. 
Should the new code be approved, it would annul many of the existing labor 
laws passed under the regimes of Juan Manuel Alvarez and Julio Lozano Diaz. 


Construction began on a new international airport near San Pedro Sula. 
It was hoped that the airport, located on land donated by the Tela Railroad 
Company, would facilitate expanding local commerce and tourism. 
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NICARAGUA 

Radio Mundial in Managua, one of the most powerful and best equipped 
radio stations in Central America, was attacked by a pro-government mob on 
August 5. "Nicaraguan citizens are not prepared for freedom," declared 
President Luis Somoza Debayle in commenting on the attack. "Such violence 
can only engender dictatorship, and my government wants to consolidate its 
democracy." He added, "If it is true that those who promoted the tumult be- 
long to my party and believe that they are supporting me, they are mistaken. 
I do not accept that kind of support." The surprise attack interrupted a 
radio program in which wives were requesting the freedom of their husbands, 
ex-officers of the National Guard, who were still in jail although they had 
fulfilled their sentences for conspiracy against President Somoza and his 
brother General Anastasio Somoza, Commander of the National Guard (HAR, X: 
587, 654). During the attack, the station was practically destroyed. An 
estimated 30 persons were wounded, including station owner Manuel Arana 
Valle and several distinguished ladies of Nicaraguan society. Damage was 
estimated at a million cérdobas. Both the Police and the Army were unac- 
countably slow in answering the appeal for help broadcast during the attack. 
About 50 persons were arrested, but their names and fate were not revealed. 
Following the attack on Radio Mundial, "popular elements" assaulted the 
house of the alleged leader of the pro-government mob. The government 
stated that the attitude of the opposition had created an atmosphere of vio- 
lence which President Somoza promised to end quickly. He said that those 
responsible would be handed over to the authorities for trial. All radio 
stations were placed under strict government censorship. From Santiago, 
Chile, the Asociacién Interamericana de Radiodifusién (AIR --Inter-American 
Broadcasting Association) sent a cable to President Somoza asking that the 
restrictions be lifted. Somoza replied that he deplored the attack and that 
a careful investigation was in progress in order to punish those responsible. 
The question was whether President Somoza or General Anastasio Somoza ordered 
the attack, or if persons who wanted to ingratiate themselves with the regime 
had acted without authority. Prior to the August 5 events, the government 
had censored all broadcasts which opposed the proposed social security tax 
or commented on President Somoza's health (HAR, XI: 370, 371). The censor- 
ship did not apply to the press. 


After his July visit, Milton S. Eisenhower received a letter from the 
Unién Revolucionaria Nicaraguense, a group of Nicaraguan exiles living in 
Honduras. They protested his conversations with President Somoza and out- 
lined their grievances against the "Somoza Dynasty."' The letter stated that 
Nicaragua's economic situation could not be remedied without first solving 
the political problem. Radio Tiempo of Tegucigalpa, the Honduran capital, 
announced that the group had formed a government in exile headed by business- 
man Pedro Pablo Vivas Benard (Bernhard) as president. Vivas Benard emphati- 
cally denied this report and stated that the only organization in exile was 
the Unién Patriética Nicaragiiense, dedicated to the struggle for the politi- 
cal freedom of its country. Apparently there are two rival groups of Nica- 
raguan exiles in Tegucigalpa, the Unién Revolucionaria Nicaraguense and the 
Unién Patriética Nicaragiiense, although it may be merely a confusion of names. 
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The U. S. Consul in San José, Costa Rica, canceled the U. S. tourist 
visas of Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal and his wife when they applied for 
resident visas. Pedro Chamorro, editor-in-exile of La Prensa of Managua, 
member of the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA), and an outstanding leader of the opposition to the dic- 
tatorial regime of the Somozas, has been living in Costa Rica. His tourist 
visa was still valid for two years, and he had used it in October 1957 when 
he traveled to the United States on IAPA business. He had planned to live 
in the United States until he could return to Managua. In accordance with 
the requirements for a resident visa, Chamorro had requested and received 
his police history from the Managua police (HAR, XI: 198, 252). The consul 
based his cancellation of the tourist visa on the police certificate that 
was sent from Managua. This police record was based solely on political 
charges which said, among other things, that Chamorro had prior knowledge of 
the plot to assassinate Nicaragua's late President Anastasio Somoza, but it 
made no mention of the fact that he had been acquitted. When Chamorro re- 
ceived his police history, he published a photostatic copy in La Prensa of 
Managua and denied all of the charges. This started a controversy between 
the exiled newspaperman and the Managua chief of police, with the independent 
press supporting Chamorro. The consul referred the entire matter to the U. S. 
State Department. Chamorro canceled his request for a resident visa after a 
month and a half of waiting. 


The Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores' (ORIT --Inter- 
American Regional Organization of Workers) assistant secretary Serafino 
Romualdi, in a letter to the New York Times, stated that ORIT had never en- 
dorsed the campaign to reduce social security taxes in Nicaragua. He said 
that the Nicaraguan Organizing Committee for Free Trade Unions, leader of 
labor opposition to the tax reduction, no longer has "fraternal relations" 
with ORIT (HAR, XI: 370). Romualdi concluded that the campaign to reduce 
social security taxes was conceived, conducted, and financed by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industries, and not by ORIT affiliates and sympathizers. 


Nicaragua rated highest among 24 Latin American markets in credit and 
collections performance on U. S. commercial exports in a survey made by the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, a division of the National Association of 
Credit Men. This 60th semi-annual survey covered the first half of 1958 and 
assessed conditions of credit and remittances. Some 317 manufacturers and 
exporters across the United States contributed data. Other economic bright 
spots included: the enactment of the final law needed to authorize the 
United States to aid in completing an east-west feeder branch of the Pan 
American Highway (the branch traverses lowland plantations owned by the 
Somoza family), and the start of discussions in Washington with the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank for some $22 million of loans and credits for 
a vast hydroelectric project on the Tuma River in the mountains of Matagalpa 
Department and for an irrigation project in western Nicaragua. 


With over 50 cases of poliomyelitis and several deaths reported, the 
Minister of Public Health Colonel Doroteo Castillo asked for aid in combating 
the epidemic. The United States sent specialist Harold K. Lynch, two iron 
lungs, and 270 lbs. of Salk vaccine. On behalf of the Knights of Malta, 
Francis. Cardinal Spellman sent an additional 10,000 shots of Salk vaccine, 
which were administered by the Catholic Relief Services. 
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Two groups visited the country during August. Nine nations were repre- 
sented by 350 delegates to the 13th Congress of Junior Chambers of Commerce 
of the Northern Zone of Latin America, which met in Managua. Thirty-five 
Guatemalan legislators met with the Nicaraguan Congress and renewed attempts 
to eliminate passports and to remove tariff barriers between Central American 
countries. 


COSTA RICA 


Although President Mario Echandi told the nation in a radio broadcast 
on August 13 that domestic peace had been attained and that the crises be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the government and between 
the political parties had been resolved, reports indicated that some domestic 
discord still existed. On August 11 it was reported that Echandi had failed 
in his conciliatory efforts to form a national unity cabinet which could seek 
solutions to the country's major problems, including the high cost of living, 
declining coffee prices, growing unemployment, and the deficit in the national 
budget. Echandi's own party, the Partido Unién Nacional, which has only 10 
Assembly members, split on the coalition cabinet proposal which none of the 
other political parties supported. The unicameral Legislative Assembly con- 
sidered overriding the executive veto of the law on new industries. It was 
thought that this veto could be overridden with little debate. Echandi's 
uneasy truce with the legislature would be tested by several presidential 
vetoes, including his rejection of the budget passed by the Assembly. 
Echandi's veto of a law to increase the salaries of Teacher Training Insti- 
tute personnel on the grounds that the legislation was unconstitutional was 
overridden by the Supreme Court, which voted 16 to 1 to support the Assem- 
bly's thesis that =he law did not contradict the constitution. An editorial 
in La Reptblica charged that Echandi's program to expand social security had 
in fact sabotaged all the plans for improvement and extension of social 
security developed by the administration of ex-President José Figueres. It 
further held that the only measure yet taken to replace the Figueres program 
was the shifting of the burden of payments from the government to employers 
and employees. The editorial pointed out that during the political campaign 
Echandi had promised to eliminate the workers' payments, making the govern- 
ment responsible for 4 1/2% and the owners 14%; however, recently Echandi 
proposed that the owners pay 10%, the government 2%, and the workers continue 
paying 6%. The Federacién Nacional de Juntas Progresistas urged the people 
to stage public demonstrations on September 15, Costa Rica's national holiday, 
to protest the proposed 33% raise in electric power rates and to refuse power 
bill payments if the government permitted the raise in rates. Virtually the 
only note of political unity was sounded when all the political parties 
issued statements condemning last month's attack atainst Calderén Guardia 
(HAR, XI: 372). 


President Echandi conferred with a group of Nicaraguan pilots who had 
been arrested in Honduras on their way from Miami to Nicaragua to promote a 
revolution there (HAR, XI: 199). Echandi apparently agreed to grant the 
Nicaraguans asylum on their promise to refrain from political activities. 
Earlier Costa Rican authorities had denied the pilots asylum (HAR, XI: 253). 
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The first issue of the new magazine Combate, dated July-August 1958 and 
published in San José, added to the democratic intellectual prestige of Costa 
Rica. Combate is a publication of the Instituto Internacional de Estudios 
Polf{ticos-Sociales and is edited by Romulo Betancourt, ex-President of Vene- 
zuela and president of Accién Democratica; Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, 
founder of the Aprista Party of Peru; José Figueres, ex-President of Costa 
Rica and leader of the Partido Liberacién Nacional; and Luis Alberto Monge, 
former secretary-general of the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de 
Trabafadores (ORIT). Combate heralded itself as "a responsible vehicle of 
publication abroad at the service of democracy and social justice." The 
editors said, "In our America there is a need for an instrument like Combate 
for the service of the forces of democracy and social progress."" They re- 
jected "totalitarianism of the left and of the right." 


In a letter to the New York Times, assemblyman and ex-President Otilio 
Ulate outlined his plan for revising the banking system to finance public 
works programs. He called for a mixed banking system in which nationalized 
banks would continue to operate, supplemented by an agricultural bank devoted 
to making long-term agricultural loans. This bank would be financed by U. S. 
capital. Ulate based his plan on ideas advanced by Milton S. Eisenhower when 
he visited Central America in July (HAR, XI: 373). Ulate further stated 
that direct economic assistance in the form of loans was inadvisable because 
of the burden it placed on the economic resources of small countries. He 
advocated instead a system of guaranteed private investment by foreigners. 
President Echandi had earlier invited private U. S. capital to assist in the 
economic development of Central America, and he had assured U. S. officials 
that a proper investment climate to attract this capital would be provided. 
The five republics of Central America announced plans for an investment 
conference to be held in Costa Rica in February 1959. The conference would 
complement the October 1958 meeting on implementation of the common market 
plan tentatively approved by the five governments at Tegucigalpa in June 

1958 (HAR, XI: 309). Bamanera de Costa Rica, a subsidiary of the United 
Fruit Company, signed contracts for a one-year lease of portions of land to 
company workers for their private use. Grain has been sown in this land de- 
clared temporarily unfit for growing bananas because of Moko and Panama 
diseases. 


PANAMA 


The gangster-type activity which has characterized Panamanian politics 
continued during August when Rubén Mir6é6, the lawyer who was acquitted of 
charges of assassinating President José Antonio Remén in 1955 (HAR, X: 657), 
was wounded by a burst of gunfire from an unidentified car. Federal attor- 
ney Antonio de Leén questioned Enrique ("C6to") Cuéllar Arosemena, who was 
said to be implicated in the shooting. Apparently on the basis of his reve- 
lations, several arrests were made. The National Guard seized arms and ammu- 
nition from a car belonging to Nicolds D'Anello, a student. D'Anello was 
detained in jail pending investigation. 


President Eisenhower signed a bill which implemented the 1955 Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding between the United States and Panama (HAR, VII: No. 12, 
p- 18), paving the way for equal working conditions between U. S. and native 
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workers. Panamanian President Ernesto de la Guardia appealed to Eisenhower 
to raise the wages of workers in the Canal Zone in order to assure the 14,000 
Panamanian workers of the Zone the same standards as the 5,000 U. S. workers. 


Carlos Sucre resigned his post as president of the National University 
of Panama after the Directorio Nacional de la Coalicidén Patriotica had re- 
quested his resignation. President de la Guardia appointed José Isaac 
Fébrega, recommended by the Directorio, to take his place. Because of the 
lack of government funds, the Ministry of Education decided not to raise the 
salaries of professors who do not hold university degrees. 


The Panama Canal Company released figures showing that, although it 
finished the fiscal year 1958 virtually unaffected by the U. S. recession, 
the effects of diminishing world trade were beginning to be felt. The year 
ending in June 1958 had been the best in the Canal's 45 years of operating 
history. Total transits for the period amounted to 10,553; this was 416 tons 
more than fiscal 1957. Tolls collected were $3,180,000 higher. 


The union which represented the workers of the United Fruit Company's 
subsidiary the Chiriqud Land Company, Panama's largest single enterprise, won 
a wage increase during negotiations for a new contract. The workers also 
gained various fringe benefits, including hospital care, and were to receive 
plots of land for their own crops. 


President de la Guardia and members of the cabinet inaugurated Panama's 
first heavy industry, La Siderurgica Panama S. A.,. which would produce light 
construction steel using 95% local scrap iron and 5% imported ore. Cemento 
de Panama was planning to set up a new $3 million plant to manufacture asbestos 
cement products, expected to be in operation by mid-1959. Asbestos cement 
would reduce the cost of housing construction. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


The revolutionary forces of Fidel Castro and subordinate rebel groups 
were demonstrating effectively during August that Batista was losing precious 
ground in Cuba's grim civil war. Evidence of the government's concern was 
seen in some of the rather extreme measures which were employed against the 
rebels. The Yateras River incident, in which a detachment of U. S. Marines 
was dispatched in July to Cuban soil to protect the water supply of the naval 
base at Guantdnamo Bay (HAR, XI: 377), was revealed to be a move necessi- 
tated by the Cuban Government's absolute refusal to maintain the customary 
guard. Cuban Government strategists correctly surmised that the rebels would 
violently oppose the marine occupation on the basis of its violating Cuban 
sovereignty. Obviously the Cuban Government was attempting to draw the 
United States into open war against the revolutionaries. The rebels, how- 
ever, wisely avoided a show of force in their protests against the U. S. 
action. Radio Moscow immediately took advantage of the news of the marine 
occupation of the waterworks to grind out scorching propaganda blasts at 

the United States. One broadcast declared that the action was only one more 
example of now "U. S. imperialists have interfered with their armed forces in 
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the internal affairs of their southern neighbors." Shortly after the Com- 
munist propaganda broadcasts began, the Cuban Government announced that regu- 
lar Cuban troops would resume guarding the waterworks. It seemed that Batista 
realized the farce had failed to produce the desired effect and had only suc- 
ceeded in handing Communism a temporary propaganda victory. 


Fidel Castro's comeback at first was difficult to detect through the 
heavy censorship net thrown over Cuba by Batista's government. Official 
government press releases in early August announced that the rebels were 
being engaged over a wide area in the three eastern provinces and were being 
systematically exterminated. However, reliable correspondents reported that 
Castro's troops were actually expanding their domain rapidly and that gov- 
ernment forces were being pushed back into their garrisons in the larger 
centers of population. In mid-August rebel action broke out in Pinar del Rio. 
This outbreak in Cuba's westernmost province meant that Batista would thence- 
forth be fighting the growing rebellion actively in four of the country's six 
provinces. On August 19 Castro asserted in a radio broadcast that Batista's 
much publicized offensive in Oriente Province that was to crush the rebel- 
lion permanently had in fact been repulsed. Castro listed the defeated army 
battalions by number and gave the names of their commanders. He claimed that 
his forces had taken hundreds of prisoners, which were subsequently delivered 
to the International Red Cross and the Cuban Red Cross, and that large sup- 
plies of government arms and heavy equipment had also fallen into rebel pos- 
session. According to the report, Batista had sent twelve battalions and 
seven companies in addition to marines and air units against the rebels. 
Castro's victory seemed all the more remarkable in view of his lack of avia- 
tion, artillery, and sufficient supplies. The rebel leader warned that he 
would soon launch an offensive which would deal the Batista government a 
decisive defeat. 


One of the surest indications that the Batista government was feeling 
sorely the stress of the rebellion was the sharp increase in terrorist re- 
prisal measures being taken by his police. Bulletridden corpses were becom- 
ing a common morning sight in the streets of Havana, and several political 
prisoners were reported shot in the city prisons for “inciting riots among 
the prisoners." In a country without capital punishment, "rioting" was pro- 
viding a ready excuse for the secret police to liquidate enemies of the dic- 
tatorship. There was also evidence that Cuban military forces were beginning 
to disregard international conventions concerning warfare. In early August 
the rebel radio reported that government planes had bombed and strafed a 
temporary hospital at Vegas de Jibacoa which was clearly displaying Red Cross 
insignia. The report added that the hospital was caring for government sol- 
diers as well as wounded troops from the rebel ranks. 


Cuba's presidential campaign went limping along at an unimpressive pace, 
doomed from the beginning to be a tragic farce because of the lack of the 
necessary freedoms to insure a truly honest, democratic election. Many poli- 
ticians, particularly henchmen of Batista, were convinced that the November 
elections would be the only solution to the Cuban crisis. It remained to be 
seen how the government expected to stage an honest election, when at the 
same time a new law was being prepared which would place permanent restric- 
tions upon the freedom of press and radio in the event that normal constitu- 
tional guarantees were restored before the projected election. Fidel Castro 
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repeatedly announced that his forces would consider the November elections 
invalid, and that Batista and key men in his regime must be brought to jus- 
tice through the courts before elections and government reorganization could 
be initiated. 


Party politics followed routine lines in August and offered few sur- 
prises. The national assembly of the Partido del Pueblo Libre (PPL) nominated 
perennial political aspirant Carlos M4rquez Sterling for President in the com- 
ing elections, with Rodolfo Méndez Penate as his running mate. The PPL was 
expected to present a new set of minimum demands to the government to guaran- 
tee the vote. Also rumored as imminent was the announcement of a coalition 
comprised of PPL and the Partido Nacionalista Revolucionario (PNR). By terms 
of the purported agreement, the PNR would support MArquez Sterling for 
President in exchange for PPL support for PNR congressional and mayoral candi- 
dates. 


Exiled revolutionary leaders met in Miami early in August upon returning 
from the signing of the "Pact of Caracas" (HAR, XI: 377) to choose a presi- 
dential candidate to replace Batista upon his ouster. The Caracas agreement 
joined the revolutionary forces together at least for the present, as a "Rev- 
olutionary Civic Front" dedicated to liberate Cuba from the Batista dictator- 
ship. Representatives of various revolutionary factions were highly optimis- 
tic about the future of the new organization. On the surface at least, it 
appeared that the "Pact of Caracas" stood a much better chance of survival 
than the ill-fated 1957 Junta de Liberacién. On August 11 the organization 
announced that it had designated Manuel Urrutia, long supported by Fidel 
Castro, as "President of Cuba in Arms," and Provisional President to take 
office upon the fall of Batista. On accepting the office, Urrutia urged the 
organization to refuse to recognize any additional debts incurred by the 
Batista government. He undoubtedly had in mind the multimillion dollar debt 
left by the toppled Pérez Jiménez regime in Venezuela, and hoped to avoid a 
similar fate for his country should Batista be overthrown. An important ad- 
dition to the formidable new power of the revolutionary groups in exile was 
the strength manifested by exiled Cuban labor representatives. It was be- 
lieved that: a strong organization of labor leaders might have influence upon 
Cuba's labor unions, which had remained steadfast in their loyalty to Batista. 


The Cuban economic picture remained bright, as sugar prices continued 
to be favorable. In spite of sugar prosperity, Cuba was taking measures to 
attain the diversification of agriculture and industry which would make the 
national economy less dependent upon sugar. Non-sugar agricultural exports 
were increasing; these exports included a variety of items, from tobacco and 
coffee to pineapples and beeswax. Cuban tobacco, valued especially for its 
fine quality as cigar wrappers, is the country's second most important crop. 
The value of these export items increased from $5,904,100 in 1952 to 
$98,325,700 in 1956, a remarkable increase in a four-year period. Sugar cane 
was also providing profitable by-products in addition to its sugar yield. 
The most important use for bagasse, or discarded sugar cane pulp, was in the 
manufacture of paper products. Although several factories were already in 
production, an important new plant began to produce newsprint from bagasse, 
and possibilities for expansion of this industry were considered excellent. 
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The 1958 edition of Pick's Currency Yearbook rated the Cuban peso among 
the few currencies of the world that had remained unchanged in value for more 
than 20 years. The stability of the peso was considered especially note- 
worthy in view of the pressures of almost constant political unrest during 
those years. Although Cuba's public debt increased to about $738 million in 
1957, the report maintained that the debt could not be considered dangerously 
heavy; it corresponded to less than a quarter of the present gross national 
product and exceeded currency in circulation by only 60%. 


HAITI 


On August 1, the National Assembly of Haiti granted President Francois 
Duvalier extraordinary powers to govern by decree for the next six months 
This was done to discourage further incidents such as the revolt of July 29 
(HAR, XI: 379), and bring back peace to Haiti. On August 6, President 
Duvalier issued two Presidential Decrees. One was to promote Brig. General 
Maurice P. Flambert to the rank of Major General, and to designate him as 
Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces of Haiti. It was the first time the rank 
of major general had been introduced in Haiti, and Flambert's command inaugu- 
rated the consolidation of Haiti's Army, Air Force, Coast Guard, and Police 
Department. The other decree modified the Penal Code to provide the death 
penalty for plotting against the security of the state and for assassination 
attempts against the President, government officials, or Armed Forces officers. 
Those accused and convicted of publishing false news or spreading rumors would 
be imprisoned under the new code, which was made retroactive to June 15, 1957. 


The government, however, was apparently loath to use the death penalty. 
On August 16, Georges J. Petit, editor of the Indépendance, Albert Occénad, 
editor of the Haiti-Miroir, and Daniel Arty, columnist of that paper (HAR, 
XI: 379), were sentenced to only five years in prison by the Military Com- 
mission for incitement to revolt and for plotting against the security of the 
state. When the National Assembly decided to grant Duvalier extraordinary 
powers, the Defense Council withdrew because constitutional guarantees were 
suspended. The journalists produced no defense during the trial, but after 
the sentence was pronounced, Petit declared that they would appeal the case to 
the court of appeals on the basis that their conviction was based on ex-post 
facto decrees. They had been arrested in April (HAR, XI: 206) prior to the 
August decree placing the country under a state of siege, and the formation of 
the Military Commission. John T. O'Rourke, president of the Inter-American 
Press Association, sent a message to Duvalier protesting this conviction and 
demanding that the men either be given a public trial or set free. On — 
August 19, according to Le Matin, an apparently confiscated truck, belonging 
to the Anacaona Aromatics firm owned by former presidential candidate Louis 
Déjoie, drove up to the building of the Haiti-Miroir, and men loaded the 
linotype, presses, and equipment into it and drove off. 


On August 15, licenses of agricultural and industrial enterprises oper- 
ated by Déjoie had been withdrawn by the government. Former President Paul 
E. Magloire's estate had also been taken over by the government and sold for 
$900,000. In the meantime Magloire had bought an interest in Harold's Die- 
count Stores, Inc., in New York City. He will own one store to be run solely 
by Negro personnel, and his brother, Fernand Magloire, will be store manager. 
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Duvalier's police force, the "Cagoulards," made several new arrests when 
rumors spread that a band of 2,000 rebels in the mountains near Port-au-Prince 
were preparing an attack. The rebels allegedly had gathered to participate in 
the coup on July 29, but had failed to establish contact with the eight 
invaders who were supposed to have brought them weapons from Florida. While 
government censorship made exact figures unattainable, it was speculated that 
by August 10, over a hundred persons had been arrested for political reasons. 
A clandestine opposition bulletin charged that 46 newspapermen had been 
arrested, and 24 newspapers had been shut down. The Haitian Government 
pressed for the extradition of Paul E. Magloire and Louis Déjoie, insisting 
that these two men, now in New York, were responsible for the July coup. 


Relation between the Haitian Government and the U.S. Embassy became 
strained when Duvalier charged that the Embassy's insistence on the release of 
Arthur T. Payne, arrested in March on suspicion of plotting against the 
government, enabled Payne to organize the revolt of July 29 from the United 
States. The U.S. Embassy in turn criticized the Haitian delay in returning to 
relatives in the United States the bodies of the five Americans killed in the 
revolt. However, on August 21, the bodies of Robert Hickey, Danny E. Jones, 
and Arthur T. Payne were shipped to the United States. The bodies of Joseph 
Walker and Levant Kersten were interred in the American plot of the Port-au- 
Prince Cimetiere Extérieur because relatives could not afford the cost of 
returning the bodies. After a meeting with President Duvalier on August 22, 
Foreign Minister Louis Mars, and American Ambassador Gerald A. Drew both 
echoed Duvalier's August 1 statement that despite the July revolt relations 
between the United States and Haiti were closer than ever. 


In an attempt to bolster the morale of pro-government forces, various 
demonstrations were organized in support of Duvalier. On August 7, a parade 
was held in Port-au-Prince. This display was backed by businessmen at the 
government's request, and all stores were closed during the parade. A letter 
of confidence from businessmen and industrialists to President Duvalier was 
published in the newspapers. On August 11, Major General Flambert sent a 
letter to the President, enclosing a check for the sum of 374,700 gourdes 
($74,940) which had been donated by officers and civilian employees of the 
Armed Forces as a demonstration of their loyalty to Duvalier and the govern- 
ment of Haiti. On August 18, members of the Chamber of Deputies decided to 
donate one month's salary each ($400) to the government to show their support. 
The money would be taken out of the next four payments in amounts of $100 
each, beginning on September 1. 


J. H. Oldenbroek, secretary-general of the International Confederation — 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) wrote a letter to President Duvalier, protesting 
the Haitian Government's refusal to allow AFL-CIO representative Serafino 
Romualdi to visit Jlaiti on July 5 (HAR, XI: 378). Romualdi had come to Haiti 
to investigate conditions of the Union Nationale des Ouvriers Haitiens (UNOH, 
Haitian National Labor Union), whose secretary-general, Nathanael Michel, was 
allegedly being persecuted by Duvalier and prevented from carrying out his 
union work (HAR, XI: 148). Duvalier evidently wanted to prevent the UNOH 
from affiliating with the Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
ORIT), which is ‘supported by the AFL-CIO. Oldenbroek declared this action was 
in violation of the International Labor Convention, No. 87, which states all 
unions have the right to affiliate with international organizations. He also 
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sent a letter to David Morse, director general of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), requesting investigation of union rights and freedom in 
Haiti, and asking Morse to remind the Haitian Government of its obligations 
as a member of the ILO. 


Relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic were bad as usual. 
Duvalier's successful scotching of the July revolt enhanced his dictatorial 
status, and made him less vulnerable to pressures from Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo, who encouraged anti-Duvalier radio broadcasts originating along the 
Haiti-Dominican border. In response to this challenge, Duvalier's police 
summarily confiscated all ham radio transmitters in the country. A more 
popular action by the government was the lifting of the curfew which had 
stifled Haitian night life. However, two days later terror returned in the 
merciless shooting of Charles and Ducasse Jumelle, brothers of former presi- 
dential candidate Clément Jumelle, when they were discovered in a car on 
their way to a friend's home. 


The 1957-58 harvest of coffee, Haiti's chief export was excellent. How- 
ever, world overproduction of coffee had lowered the price from last year's 
price of $55 to $49 for 50 kilos. The outlook for 1959 was not promising. A 
long dry spell in the south, excessive rain in the north, and growing African 
production threatened hopes for a good year. 


The government of Haiti signed a contract with a group of Americans, 
represented by Dr. John Heyman, to construct and equip an Institute of Psy- 
chiatry at Port-au-Prince. Heyman produced a check for $12,000 to cover the 
first expenses. A group of Haitian doctors and nurses were being trained to 
work in the new institute, which will be the first such center to attempt 
exclusive use of drug therapy on mental patients. 


Harry W. Yoe, director of United States Overseas Mission (USOM), and 
Gérard Philipeaux, representative of the Haitian Government agreed on a sum 
of $395,050 to be used to develop irrigation in the Quartier-Morin Plain, and 
the Les Cayes-Torbeck Plain, in the extreme southwest, and to construct roads 
and bridges. The $5 million Caribbean Mills, Inc. (HAR, X: 472) resumed 
production of flour after having been closed down for several months. 


The bill to promote literacy in the Créole vernacular was passed by 
Congress (HAR, XI: 380). The government felt that literacy in Créole would 
pave the way for literacy in French. A five-year program was undertaken for 
the construction of rural schools. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Rumors were spreading that Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo was 
losing his tight control over all the nation's affairs. As one Latin Ameri- 
can ambassador stated, "When a dictator has to begin defending himself, you 
can be sure his luck has changed." The case of the mysterious disappearance 
of Jestis Marfa de Galindez continued to haunt him, and implications of the 
findings were not favorable (HAR, XI:' 320, 380). Also, Gerald Lester Murphy, 
the pilot involved in the Galindez case, had told his fiancée, Sally Caire, 
that he had an appointment at Trujillo's palace. This was to have been at 
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5 p-m. on December 2, 1956, the day before he vanished. Among his effects, 
according to Representative Charles 0. Porter, was the beginning of a type- 
written account of his connection with the kidnaping of Galindez. 


On July 29, U.S. Customs agents apprehended 16 persons in a C-46 plane 
at Miami International Airport and found the plane loaded with weapons. This 
group consisted of three Americans, and 13 Dominican exiles belonging to the 
Dominican Patriotic Union (UPD), who were planning to fly to the Dominican 
Republic to begin a rebellion against Generalissimo Trujillo. One of the 
Americans was Herbert ("Tommy") Walker, formerly a Flying Tiger, now a soldier- 
of-fortune. After the discovery of this attempted expedition, rumors began of 
further attempts from United States shores or neighboring Caribbean countries. 
As a result, the Dominican Armed Forces were alerted, and the air force was 
ordered to keep a close watch on foreign planes flying toward the Dominican 
Republic. At times these instructions were perhaps too closely adhered to; 

a U.S. Navy plane, on a routine flight studying weather conditions, was forced 
to land at Santiago de los Caballeros. The Dominican flyers gave the excuse 
that they had to check the plane for weapons. After holding the U.S. aviators 
for an hour, local authorities apologized and allowed the plane to return to 
its base at Guanta4namo, Cuba. It transpired that the plane was not over 
territorial waters when the three P-5ls intercepted it. Later, a storm forced 
D. L. Lungwitz, en route from Puerto Rico to Haiti in his private plane, to 
change course and fly near the southern Dominican coast. He notified Domini- 
can authorities, but after the storm, while tryling to return to his original 
course, he was met by Dominican planes and forced to land for a check of his 
plane. 


On August 13, the Dominican Republic had no delegate at the General 
Assembly meeting of the United Nations to hear President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
address. Srta. Minerva Bernardino was the delegation's acting chief, since 
Enrique de Marchena was in Paraguay attending the inauguration of President 
Alfredo Stroessner, and Ambrosio Alvarez Aybar was in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on official business. Srta Bernardino had remained in her office during the 
meeting "in conference." An editorial comment in the New York Times stated 
that it was a deliberate snub by Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo because 
Trujillo Jr. had not been given a diploma by the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas (HAR, XI: 321). However, on 

August 24, Trujillo tried to withdraw the insult by stating that the absence 
during the two-week session was not a snub, but was due to a mix-up in the 
delegation. Srta. Bernardino was recalled to the Dominican Republic to explain 
her actions. She claimed that she was at a hospital caring for a sick sister 
while the session was in progress. 


Relations with Haiti were growing more strained (see HAITI), and Guate- 
mala accused Trujillo of intervening in the case of Gildardo Montifar 
Gutiérrez, a Cuban gunman who was purported to be an agent of the Dominican 
Republic. Montdifar escaped from the central penitentiary in Guatemala after 
his accomplice was mysteriously hanged in his cell. Besides being accused of 
aiding the escape of Montifar, the Dominican Republic was also accused again 
of having been connected with the assassination of former President Carlos 
Castillo Armas on July 26, 1957. 
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The printing of Germd4n E. Ornes' book, Trujillo: Little Caesar of the 
Caribbean, in the United States prompted a seven-page Trujillo publicity piece 
against Ornes which was inserted into the Congressional Record by Representa- 
tive Gardner R. Withrow. Ornes replied in the Puerto Rican newspaper, El 
Mundo, of which he is now a staff merber, and challenged Withrow to a public 
debate. He claimed his next book would contain references to Withrow and his 
stand in favor of Trujillo. 


Upon General Rafael Trujillo Jr.'s arrival in Acapulco, he denied saying 
he would never return to the United States to study. While he was there he 
chartered a Western Air Lines plane for $10,000 so that his latest interest, 
actress Lita Milan, could visit him. At Acapulco, Ramfis left his yacht 
"Angelita" and proceeded to Ciudad Trujillo aboard the yacht "Presidente 
Trujillo," arriving there on August 18. 


The five-year plan, announced by Generalissimo Trujillo in July (HAR, 
XI: 382), was inaugurated on August 16 by a parade of 200,000 people, which 
lasted more than seven hours. It had developed into an estimated $650 million 
project, to be financed by the national budget. The 1958 budget was set at 
$150 million. It was hoped to increase electric output from the current 
61,000 kilowatts to 160,000. Approximately $20 million would be spent on 
workers' housing. Plans for education were made to eliminate the remaining 
4% of illiteracy in the country. Incidentally, this fantastic figure does 
not coincide with the 57.1% of illiterates in the Dominican Republic, accord- 
ing to the UNESCO estimate of 1957. 


At the same time, the Dominican Patriotic Union (UPD), made up of 
Dominicans opposed to Trujillo, celebrated the Dominican Restoration Day in 
New York. Among those present were some who had taken part in the attempted 
expedition which was stopped by U.S. authorities. 
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Foreword 
(Continued from p. 441) 


parliamentarians visited Montevideo, a group of rightist students and refugees 
from the satellite countries staged a noisy demonstration to show that there 
is still a violently anti-Communist sector in Uruguay; it would, however, be 
unwise to exaggerate its importance. In Paraguay, President Alfredo Stroessner 
was inaugurated for a second term. The Argentine newspaper La Prensa decried 
the sending of special missions to this confirmation in power of "South 
America's last dictator." Stroessner himself bluntly expressed his resentment 
of this label which had been tagged on him. He could console himself with the 
eulogies of American business interests, especially oil companies, who praised 
him as one of the few Latin American leaders who respected sound business 
principles. Stroessner's enemies replied that the price for this was Para- 
guay's standard of living, the lowest in South America. This retort was 
something of a non-sequitur. 


The visit to Brazil of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles did not pro- 
duce the wild demonstrations of hostility which were feared, nor the concrete 
results which were hoped for. His statement that he did not believe that the 
United States Government should loan money to national oil monopolies such as 
Petrobrés made it clear that the U.S. position on this matter had really not 
changed much, while President Kubitschek's much-publicized proposal to 
Eisenhower that a summit meeting of American Presidents be held soon was 
quietly shelved. Thus was discarded a vain attempt to seize the initiative on 
the stage of Latin American diplomacy, which all too often reminds one of the 


reading of Calderonian dramas de honor in Leopoldo Alas' La Regenta. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Awards to $2,500 each for 1959-60 


Approximately 450 fellowships and scholarships are available to 
students in the Graduate Division. Many of these awards will be made 
to students entering graduate study with the intention of working 
toward the doctor of philosophy degree. Students already in graduate 
training may also apply. 


Fellowships and scholarships for graduate students at Stanford 
are described in the Information Builetin which may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 


Applications, including all supplementary material, must be 
completed by February 15, 1959. Write for application forms to: 


Office of Admissions 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Students proposing to major in Hispanic American Studies are 
eligible for these awards. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Echoes of July's debate over the Associated Free State ("Commonwealth") 
status of Puerto Rico were heard in Washington and on the island. The Parti- 
do Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) delegation which held meetings in 
New York at the end of July arrived in Washington to present copies of its 
resolution to Chairman Leo W. O'Brien of the U. S. House Territorial Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and to Dr. Luis 
Quintanilla, Mexican Ambassador to the Organization of American States. 
Representative O'Brien promised an "impartial and objective" study of the 
document before the subcommittee's January hearings on Puerto Rico. Resident 
Commissioner Antonio Fernés-Isern, a member of the administration's Partido 
Popular Democrdtico (PPD), accused the PIP of "anti-democratic sentiments" 
which did not represent the will of the majority. In the last general elec- 
tions the PIP polled 13% of the votes cast, the pro-statehood Partido Esta- 
dista Republicano (PER) received 22%, and the PPD, which supports the present 
commonwealth status of Puerto Rico, polled a whopping 65% of the votes. 


While the PIP laid the foundations for its independence campaign in 
Washington, PER leader Miguel A. Garcia Méndez met with Representative Frank 
T. Bow (Republican, Ohio), in Puerto Rico for the celebration of the sixth an- 
niversary of the island's commonwealth status, to discuss the possibilities 
of a campaign for Puerto Rican statehood. No details were announced, but it 
was believed that the PER plans to send a committee to Washington to organize 
the campaign and to coordinate its activities with the supporters of Puerto 


Rican statehood in New York. This group's position was strengthened recently 
by the U. S. Republican Party's selection of Oscar Gonzdlez Suarez as a con- 
gressional candidate from New York's District 19. If elected, Gonzdlez 
Sudrez will be the first Puerto Rican to hold congressional office. Upon his 
return to Washington, Bow declared that "it is up to the people of Puerto 
Rico to decide their status and future, although desire for statehood is al- 
ways laudable." In a press conference at La Fortaleza, Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marin wearily repeated that the people of Puerto Rico voted for the Associ- 
ated Free State status in their support of his party, the PPD. He added, "The 
PPD is not so good that the people vote in its favor without being in accord 
with its platform." 


Under the leadership of House vice president Jorge Font Saldafia, 36 mem- 
bers of the Puerto Rican legislature signed a manifesto supporting rebel 
leader Fidel Castro's actions in Cuba by stating that Puerto Rico "cannot re- 
main indifferent to Castro's heroic actions...and it is the duty of all free 
men to support those who defend liberty, wherever it is threatened." 


Contrary to Governor Mufioz Marin's hopeful report in July (HAR, XI: 384) 
informed sources related that his request for authority to appoint the adju- 
tant-general of the island's National Guard was opposed by the U. S. Defense 
Department. This opposition was thought by some to be a political reverse 
for Mufioz Marin, although Congress adjourned before any action was taken. In 
revising the tax laws, the U. S. House of Representatives declared taxable 
the inheritances of continental U. S. citizens residing in Puerto Rico; Resi- 
dent Commissioner Fernés-Isern stated that he would meet with U. S. Treasury 
officials in an effort to clarify possible misinterpretations since the emen- 
dation did not apply to all Puerto Ricans, and Puerto Rico does not form a 


part of the federal taxing system. Fernés-Isern also presented a proposal 
approved by the Puerto Rican legislature to permit Puerto Rico to establish 
its own debt limit. If approved, this resolution would constitute the first 
important change in the Federal Relations Act of 1952, which set the debt 
limit at 10% of the taxable property value. 


Puerto Rico's Economic Development Administration announced the estab- 
lishment of the National Credit Corporation, the commonwealth's first com- 
mercial and industrial financing agency. A three-way partnership was formed 
by the government, private investor groups, and James Talbott Inc., one of 
the largest U. S. financing organizations. Luis Martinez and Julio Morales 
will head the new organization, while Talbott will provide the manpower, 
technical assistance and personnel training necessary to the project. At the 
end of the 1957-58 fiscal year, 64 loans had been negotiated for a net value 
of $4.5 million by the government's Development Bank. 


The Unién de Trabajadores Maritimos (UTM - dockworkers) asked for a wage 
boost from the present $1.71 an hour to the $2.73 an hour paid U. S. workers, 
and for increased overtime pay as well as improved medical and other fringe 
benefits. As bargaining sessions began, UTM president Juan Pérez Roa de- 
clared that the union would use all legal means at its command to improve 
wages and conditions, including a strike. In reply, Governor Mufioz Marin 
warned that the government would take over the docks in case of a strike to 


protect the island's economy. The existing contract was to expire on 
September 30. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Allegations by Time and Associated Press correspondent Larry Allen that 
Venezuela was warming up to Communists evoked strong denials and bitter re- 
sentment in Venezuela from press, politicians and intellectuals. The Vene- 
zuelan Association of Newspapermen petitioned the government to expel reporter 
Allen, asserting that his and Time's stories of a Communist surge were a "de- 
formation of Venezuelan reality which constituted a violation of reporters' 
ethics and of the freedom of the press."' John T. O'Rourke, president of the 
Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), declared that he hoped the Venezue- 
lan Association would reconsider its petition. The new Venezuelan Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. Marcos Falcén Bricefio, stated that the Communist 
Party enjoyed full liberty but termed "absolutely false" charges that Com- 
munists were occupying key positions. Falcén Bricefio declared that Venezue- 
lans do not like dictators belonging to either left or right, and that the 
Venezuelan people were anxiously awaiting the return of a constitutionally- 
elected, democratic government. In reference to Vice President Richard 
Nixon's May visit to Venezuela, the Ambassador praised Nixon's “courageous 
deportment in a difficult situation" and said that Nixon had won many friends 
for himself and for the United States in Venezuela. Another recent American 
visitor, Charles 0. Porter, Democratic Representative from Oregon, declared, 
"Ipersonally saw'a clear consciousness of resistance to the efforts of Com- 
munism." The New York Times held that the Communist Party did not control 
labor, student, or professional organizations; it noted that neither the 
council of government nor the cabinet had Communist members. 
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The problem of the presidential candidacy in the coming elections con- 
tinued to be the center attraction on the Venezuelan political scene. Dr. 
Fidel Rotondaro, chairman of the Supreme Electoral Council, wanted the elec- 
tions held on November 23. Electoral registration had begun on August 9, and 
it was hoped that a total of 2,500,000 voters would register. The leaders of 
the political parties Unidén Republicana Democrdética, COPEI (Christian Social- 
ist Party) and Integracién Republicana held round-table discussions in which 
Communist leader Gustavo Machado participated, as well as the Accién Democré- 
tica leader Rémulo Betancourt. All except the last named agreed to present 
as a "unity" candidate for President, Dr. Martin Vega, a physician and 
scientist who reputedly acted with dignity and honesty during the Pérez 
Jiménez dictatorship. Accién Democrdtica withheld its backing to retain 
political "flexibility," but party secretary-general Luis Beltran Prieto 
declared that the party would nominate a candidate of its own if the other 
parties supporting Dr. Vega put forth a different candidate. 


Accié6én Democradtica held its ninth national convention on August 10 - 18. 
For the first time after ten years of underground life, the party had a full- 
dress meeting and a chance to examine and evaluate its actions during the 
dictatorial decade since Pérez Jiménez took power. A new national executive 
committee was named, with novelist and former Venezuelan President Rémulo 
Gallegos as honorary president and Rémulo Betancourt, who headed the party in 
exile, as president. The other posts were: Ratl Leoni, first vice president; 
Gonzalo Barrios, second vice president; Luis Beltrd4n Prieto, secretary general; 
José Manzo Gonzdlez, organizational secretary. It was clear that Rémulo 
Betancourt retained his prestige as the party's principal leader. 


The rumors of a coup d'état which spread during the first days of August 
were climaxed by the expulsion from the country of six men who had either 
held government positions under Pérez Jiménez or were identified with the 
Pérez Jiménez regime, for what the government called "subversive acts." Un- 
rest continued, and Minister of Defense General Josué Lépez Henriquez replaced 
Colonel Jests M. Pérez Morales, Chief of Joint Forces, with Colonel Régulo 
Pacheco Vivas shortly before the discovery of a planned coup was announced by 
the government. The area of La Guajira was placed in a state of alert follow- 
ing a government report that a shipload of armed supporters of Pérez Jiménez 
and ex-national security police was headed toward the Venezuelan coast from 
the Dominican Republic. University students called attention to a heavy 
contraband arms traffic across the Colombian border in the zones of Casigua 
and Tres Bocas. The students charged that the shipment, reported to be in 
excess of 25,000 bolfvares, was possible because of a lack of vigilance by 
local authorities. 


For the first time in 35 years the Venezuelan Government resorted to a 
foreign loan. Negotiations were completed for a loan totaling $289 million 
from twenty U. S. and two other foreign banks. The loan, with interest fixed 
at 3.75%, was to be used to consolidate and cancel the debts incurred by the 
Pérez Jiménez dictatorship and was said to be the largest ever granted a 
Latin American country. 


The Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, Carlos Pérez de la Cova, declared 
early in August that Venezuela should have a representative on the emergency 
committee established in Washington to consider the Middle East crisis. He 
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stated that although Venezuela could not be expected to supply more petro- 
leum than was in keeping with the norms of conservation, present production 
could be increased within these norms. 


Slight credence was given to rumored nationalization of the oil indus- 
try. Accién Democrética chairman Rémulo Betancourt went on record against 
nationalization, and Provisional President Wolfgang Larrazdbal assured 
businessmen and industrialists that the rights of foreign investors would 
be protected. Although nationalization of the oil industry was opposed by 
key persons in the government and political parties, many of these leaders 
stated that they were in favor of establishing a government oil company to 
compete with private concerns. It was urged that the government increase 
the percentage of profits paid to the Venezuelan national treasury. A 
spokesman for the Accién Democratica said that the 50-50 split presently 
used was antiquated and suggested 70% to 75% as the proper government share. 
The National Union of Oil Workers made the following recommendations after 
a convention concerned with increasing the nation's oil revenue: 1) a na- 
tional oil company to compete with private concerns; 2) at least 75% for the 
government of the profits of oil firms operating in Venezuela; 3) a more 
active part for the government in controlling the output of petroleum; 4) no 
new concessions for foreign firms; 5) a general revision of all concessions 
granted in 1956-57 with an eye to returning them to the nation's use. 


Evidently unworried by talk of nationalization, the Creole Petroleum 
Company announced that it planned the construction of various works in Vene- 
zuela which would cost a total of $21 million. A company announcement said 
that Creole planned eventually to spend $1.5 billion and called these plans 


a demonstration of confidence by the company in the economic future and de- 
velopment of Venezuela. 


A group of Venezuelan businessmen formed the Flota Petrolera Venezolana 
which would be the first Venezuelan-owned oil tanker fleet. The company, which 


was reported to have a capitalization of $15 million, ordered 25 new ships from 
European shipyards. 


On August 26 the Federation of Oil Workers of Venezuela declared that it 
would defend the present provisional government and would call a general strike 
in the event of a coup by any group aiming at modifying the orientation or 
structure of the present democratic government. 


The provisional government projected action to combat the social and sani- 
tary problems of Caracas by zoning specific industrial areas in the city and 
relocating industries in those areas. The plan, to be developed by the Minis- 
try of Public Works, would call for the consideration of sites with regard to 
terrain and would include the construction of workers' housing to be financed 
by the Banco Obrero. 


A Japanese fishing company moved to expand its deep sea fishing opera- 
tions to Venezuelan waters by negotiating with a Venezuelan syndicate to es- 
tablish a Japanese-Venezuelan fishing firm to which the Japanese would supply 
an 80-ton fishing boat and $160,000 of the $350,000 investment. The Venezue- 
lan interests would pack the fish locally. 


A ranch owned by Nelson A. Rockefeller reported good news concerning the 
development of a disease-resistant strain of rice, called Lacrosse. The white 
leaf disease had seriously reduced Venezuela's production of rice, and the new 
strain was thought to hold considerable promise for Venezuela and for all of 
Latin America. Tobacco growers declared that they would suspend planting of 
Burley and Virginia tobaccos as long as existing low prices were maintained; 
the manufacturers offered 4.60 bolfvares per kilogram, while the growers 
demanded 6.00. The impasse seriously threatened the industry. Retail prices 
of U.S. cigarettes were being pushed toward $1 a packet, as tobacco dealers 
asked the government to increase the tax on the foreign brands, already cost- 
ing 67 to 84 cents a packet, in an effort to create greater demand for the 
domestic product. 


COLOMBIA 


August was a month for optimism, despite a few discords within the 
National Front. President Alberto Lleras Camargo was duly inaugurated on 
August 7 and as each day passed seemed to be consolidating his position. The 
inauguration was a quiet, modest affair designed to set the tone for the 
government's austerity program. Only 600 persons, including the 228 members 
of Congress, were in attendance, as foreign countries had been asked to keep 
their delegations to a minimum. In his inaugural address, the President 
declared that the government's initial efforts would be directed toward end- 
ing violence, and that economic recovery from the effects of 10 years of 
civil war would be sought through industrial diversification and a nationwide 
austerity program. He emphasized, however, that he was no miracle-worker, 
and warned that progress would be slow and probably painful. During the 
ensuing weeks, he held several sessions with his new cabinet and a five-man 
economic advisory committee; a plan stressing increased production and anti- 
inflationary measures was to be brought before Congress early in September. 
The inaugural address also outlined these major aims: continuing the 
National Front; establishing a planning commission to coordinate the country's 
economic and social activities; continuing Colombia's harmonious relations 
with other democracies; actively promoting hemispheric cooperation through the 
Organization of American States (of which Lleras Camargo himself had become 
the first secretary-general after it replaced the Pan American Union); and 
modifying the "monarchical" aspects of the presidency. As a beginning, 
Lleras Camargo expressed his disapproval of the nearly sacred tradition of 
placing the President's picture in every home and office. A few days later 
he transferred control of radio and television from the presidency to the 
Ministry of Communications. At the end of the month he decreed that he and 
other top state officials were to be addressed as “Sefior" rather than as 
"Your Excellency." 


In its last official act, the military junta graciously voted its own 
retirement from active military service. Within a few days Bogotanos were 
surprised to find some of the former members wandering through the streets in 
civilian garb, mixing with the crowds "just like ordinary citizens." 


Lleras Camargo's new 13-man cabinet included seven economists. In line 
with National Front policy, it was made up of six Liberals, six Conservatives, 
and one officially nonpartisan Army general, War Minister Alfonso Saiz 
Montoya. The other posts were as follows: Interior, Guillermo Amaya Ramfrez (C); 
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Foreign Relations, Julio César Turbay Ayala (L); Justice, German Zea Herndndez 
(L); Finance, Hernan Agudelo Villa (L); Agriculture, Augusto Espinosa Valde- 
rrama (L); Labor, Raimundo Emiliani Rom4n (C); Development, Rafael Delgado 
Barreneche (C); Health, Alejandro Jiménez Arango (C); Mines, Jorge Ospina 
Delgado (C); Education, Reynaldo Mufioz Zambrano (C); Communications, Herndn 
Echavarria Olézaga (L); Public Works, Virgilio Barco Vargas (L). Two 
ministers, Saiz Montoya and Emiliani Roman, continued in the same posts they 
had held in the junta cabinet. Turbay Ayala had been Minister of Mines under 
the junta. The Ministers of Finance, Agriculture, Health, Mines, Education, 
and Public Works were relative newcomers to the political arena. Of the 
Conservative members, all except possibly Minister of Mines Ospina Delgado 
belonged to the majority wing led by Laureano Gémez. Minister of Health 
Jiménez Arango was a substitute for the President's original choice, Ernesto 
Gutiérrez Arango, who had disqualified himself since he did not belong to 
either political party. 


On August 27, the state of siege was lifted and full constitutional 
guarantees restored throughout the country except in the five violence-torn 
departments of Tolima, Cauca, Valle del Cauca, Huila, and Caldas. Violence 
appeared to decline following the action, but an independent survey conducted 
by a young Bogota lawyer, Luis Cardenas, indicated that bandits would be 
willing to cease operations only if the government lifted the state of siege 
in the aforementioned departments. 


In Congress, a minor crisis over the appointment of a Designado (non- 
officeholding standby president) developed when not only Conservative majority 
leader Laureano Gomez but a sizable minority of Liberals balked at the nomi- 
nation of Liberal party chairman Carlos Lleras Restrepo, a cousin of the 
President. It appeared that the opposing Liberals, while not criticizing 
Lleras Restrepo himself, were wary of making the higher government echelons a 
family affair. Lleras Restrepo forthwith resigned both his Senate seat and 
the party leadership, and ex-President Darfo Echandia (Liberal) was chosen 
Designado. Within a few days, Lleras Restrepo was induced by the President 
and fellow Liberals to resume his positions as senator and party leader. Six 
hours before his election as Designado, Darfo Echandia also accepted the 
governorship of Tolima with the principal task of quelling the violence. His 
view was that the basic remedy lay in economic improvements: land reform, 
increased credit, agricultural planning, roads, and health. 


Though vastly outnumbered, the extreme Conservative splinter groups 
(HAR, XI: 388) were by no means outplayed. Led by Senator Manuel Bayona 
Carrascal, they spent the month harassing legislators and stirring up time- 
and money-consuming side issues. As expected, Congress enacted the law pro- 
viding for alternation of parties in the presidency for 16 years. Meanwhile, 
a Chamber of Deputies committee was studying Gustavo Rojas Pinilla's past 
activities to determine if any formal charges could be filed against him. The 
government announced at the end of the month that Rojas Pinilla would be 
allowed to return to Colombia to defend himself personally before the legis- 
lature if charges were made, even though he had only a few days previously 
penned a scathing letter denouncing President Lleras Camargo and the junta, 
praising the Dominican Republic dictatorship of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, and expressing doubt that democracy would endure in Colombia. 
Earlier in August, the ex-dictator complied with a Colombian request to return 
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the gold, emerald-studded collar, a symbol of the presidency, which he had 
"accidentally" packed before his hasty flight from the country (HAR, XI: 269). 


The government granted safe-conduct passes to the military leaders who 
had gained asylum following the abortive May coup (HAR, XI: 267). The action 
was taken in deference to the opinion of the nations granting asylum, and did 
not mean that Colombia had abandoned its contention that active military per- 
sonnel were not entitled to asylum. 


The foreign ministers of Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador signed a Pact 
of Bogotd calling for common action to contribute to the social, economic, and 
democratic development of the three countries. The pact represented a signifi- 
cant revival of the Gran Colombia ideal. In Manizales, possibly in an effort 
to make up for the hostile demonstrations that greeted Vice President Nixon in 
Venezuela during his spring tour, some 15,000 citizens signed a petition 
inviting him to attend their January coffee fair. Nixon refused, but was 
"grateful" for the gesture. 


Lleras Restrepo, upon resuming normal activities at the head of his party, 
presented Congress with a proposal for a government issue of tax-free dollar 
bonds to induce Colombians to bring home some of the $300 million they 
reportedly keep in foreign banks. The funds thus acquired would be used in 
financing the production of goods which are now imported. Congress received 
the proposal with enthusiasm, and businessmen were reportedly interested; but 
many Colombians who had built up their overseas accounts with funds acquired 
illegally during the Rojas Pinilla regime feared expropriation if they returned 
them to the country. 


The outlook brightened for proponents of a world coffee pact when a 
plenary session planned for August 28 by the international coffee study group 
was postponed for two weeks to allow African growers to talk over their 
position with French officials in Paris. The African producers were to give 
their answer to the plan at the plenary session, and France was reported to 
favor participation for its African possessions. In other respects, Colombia's 
coffee situation was as bleak as ever. A $70 million drop in coffee income 
was predicted for 1958, which, coupled with the 20% rise in the cost of living, 
led Lleras Camargo to assert that Colombia would "explode" if prices were not 
stabilized. 


The woes of the bankrupt Banco Popular, sponsored by ex-dictator Rojas 
Pinilla, who had attempted to give the bank an international status, continued 
as the Guatemalan Monetary and Banking Commission took over the branch in that 
country as a "precautionary measure" (HAR, XI: 366). A Senate debate was 
initiated by former bank director Gilberto Arango Londofio, who accused 
ex-Minister of Finance Jests Marulanda of fostering the plan to liquidate the 
institution. Marulanda replied that liquidation was the only alternative to 
costly refinancing; the bank registered losses of more than 44 million pesos 
at the end of 1957. 


There was some encouraging progress in economic development. Valle del 
Cauca produced the country's first significant crop of long-staple cotton-- 
about 14,000 bales--during 1957-58, and a yield of 20,000 bales was antici- 
pated for the next season. Strong domestic demands were encouraging 
production in Huila and Magdalena as well. A new oil deposit was reportedly 
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discovered in Magdalena, and the Texaco Company contracted to explore 100,000 
acres in the Suesca area north of Bogoté&. A new, British-financed textile 
plant began operating in the Cauca Valley city of Pereira, and was expected 
to utilize annually 780 tons of cotton, of which domestic production would 
furnish 180 tons. The Gran Colombia shipping line opened offices in Bolivia, 
Honduras, and in Europe. There were also some setbacks, however. A dry 
summer took its toll of the sugar crop, and producers glumly announced that 
Colombia would again have to import at least 500 million sacks. Bakers were 
alarmed over a severe flour shortage, and requested government aid. 


The soon-to-merged labor unions of Cundinamarca (HAR, XI: 390), probably 
to demonstrate their antipathy to Communism, exposed a reported Communist 
infiltration plot. Labor-management relations were generally good, except at 
the Sevilla Fruit Company, a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company; the union 


- charged the company with violating a recently-signed collective bargaining 
, agreement. 


The peso reflected a refreshing confidence in the new President and his 
programs. Down to nearly 8.25 to the dollar on August 18, it soared to 7.78 
by August 27. At the end of July it had stood at about 8.11. 


Illiteracy received attention when a senator presented figures to prove 
that in Colombia education was regarded largely as a commercial enterprise 
catering to the rich; during one period, private schools registered more 
profits (35 million pesos) than either the liquor business (30 million pesos) 
or the lumber industry (25 million pesos). About one half of the country's 
school-age children did not attend school, mainly because there were no 


schools. Some observers blamed Colombia's widespread violence on this 
deficiency. 


Miss Universe, Luz Marina Zuloaga, received a rousing welcome in Bogot4 
and in her home town of Manizales, where citizens began a collection to build 
her a sumptuous home to be called the "Beauty Palace of the World." Pub- 


licity from her victory was expected to help boost tourism, which had sagged 
as a result of the violence. 


ECUADOR 


Lively political activity attended the opening of the 1958 session of the 
National Congress. The Conservative coalition won a minor test of strength by 
electing two Conservatives as presiding officers of the Congress: Manuel 
Jij6én y Caamafio, president of the Chamber of Deputies, and Enrique Arizaga 
Toral, vice president of the Senate. President Camilo Ponce Enriquez' opening 
address to the National Congress was filled with declarations about the atmos- 
phere of peace and political stability in the republic. The President 
reaffirmed the position of his center-right government and asserted that the 
coalition enjoyed great public support. Ponce said that the most pressing 
problems facing the administration were the budget, foreign credit, and 
“economic lassitude."" Although the President proclaimed that Ecuador was 
ready to accept "legal solutions" in its old problem with Peru concerning the 
terra irredenta (HAR, X: 610), he made no new concessions. He continued to 
demand that the legal, historical, and geographical rights of Ecuador be 
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respected. He charged Peru with backing out of the agreement to make aerial 
photographs of the area and accused Peru of attempting to demarcate a 
fraudulent boundary. Taken together, Ponce's remarks were seemingly an 
attempt to gloss over a still unsolved problem. On the other hand, the 
effusive declarations of friendship made by an Ecuadorean cultural commission 
visiting Lima seemed to imply that Ecuador was willing to bury the hatchet. 


Manuel Araujo Hidalgo, deputy from Pichincha, jolted Quito with an 
accusation that President Ponce had planned an assault against an editor of 

the newspaper El Comercio in 1954. Ponce was then a minister in José Maria 

Velasco Ibarra's government, and El Comercio was in opposition to his politi- 
cal aspirations. The secretary-general of the administration requested that 
Araujo Hidalgo be stripped of his congressional immunity and brought to trial 
for calumny against Ponce. A commission of deputies was chosen to study the 
request. 


Some 1,500 members of the Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares (CFP-- 
nationalistic opposition party) quit the party at an assembly held in Quito 
in protest against allegedly despotic practices by party leader Carlos 
Guevara Moreno. Two weeks later, Guevara Moreno submitted his resignation 
because of "differences with other party members." It was presumed that this 
action would induce the dissident group to return to the CFP fold. 


Statistics released from Washington showed that world banana production 
was up 3.33% in 1957, and that Ecuador continued in its position as the lead- 
ing exporter. Current banana exports were moving well, and West Germany, 
Europe's largest importer of Ecuadorean bananas, had increased its imports 20% 
in the first half of 1958 over the same period in 1957. Minister of Pro- 
duction Fausto Cérdovez Chiriboga presented to Congress the first draft of a 
law designed to increase banana production and exports even more by better 
grading, a system of control over pests and diseases, and stimulation of 
exports by prohibiting additional taxes and levies. Cérdovez Chiriboga said 
Ecuador should increase its share of Great Britain's quota of 260,000 pounds 
sterling for banana imports. The minister also announced a plan for soybean, 
sesame, and peanut production by which farmers would receive financial aid 

for the cultivation of these products in amounts sufficient to satisfy 
national needs. 


The 1958 rice crop was large and above average in quality. Rice exports 
were up compared with 1957, and Venezuela placed orders for 4,520 tons of the 
new crop. A contract for building a new 40,000 kilowatt hydroelectric plant 
was placed by the Quito Electric Company with the Utah Construction Company. 
The project was financed by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; the plant was supposed to triple Quito's insufficient electricity 


supply. 


Cérdovez Chiriboga requested that congress consider legislating guaran- 
tees for foreign capital invested in Ecuador. He asked that laws concerning 
the petroleum and mining industries be made more favorable to foreign 
investors. Plans were made to publicize opportunities in Ecuador for foreign 
capital. 


Ecuador requested a prompt meeting of the finance ministers of the Ameri- 
can nations in order to lay the foundations for an Inter-American Development 
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Bank after the United States, in a reversal of its previous position, announced 
that it would support the creation of such a financial organization. The new 
U.S. position appeared to have been influenced by reports from Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, Milton S. Eisenhower, and Secretary of the Treasury Robert 

Anderson, recent visitors to the area. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


In August, Luis Gallo Porras, First Vice President, Premier, and Minister 
of Treasury and Commerce (HAR, XI: 330), grappled with Peru's economic 
problems. Low international prices and a curtailed market for the nation's 
metal and sugar exports caused a serious reduction in foreign exchange 
reserves and a loss in government revenue. For the first half of 1958, exports 
had declined $18.4 million, or 12% compared with the first half of 1957. 

Gallo Porras announced that a final agreement was being reached on a $60 mil- 
lion loan from the Export-Import Bank by arrangement with the International 
Monetary Fund. This loan would presumably re-establish Peru's deteriorated 
balance of payments position. The two primary conditions which Peru had to 
fulfill in order to qualify for the loan were 1) to maintain the legal reserve 
requirements for commercial and savings banks at the same level, and 2) to 
hold Central Bank loans to commercial and state development banks within 
conservative limits. On the bright side, Peru had expected the fall in 
exports to be even greater than it was; in fact cotton exports were over the 
1957 level, and a $22 million (11%) cut in imports minimized the effect of 

the reduction in exports, although it imposed a hardship on the consumer. The 


trade deficit for the first half of 1958 was less than for the same period in 
1957. 


The government seemed more concerned about Peru's inability to balance 
its budget. Government receipts for fiscal 1958 were 400 million soles 
($17 million) less than predicted. Nearly 75% of this reduction was due to 
the fall in customs duty revenue as a result of curtailed trade. Thus, accumu- 
lated budgetary deficits in the period 1956-1958 had risen to a towering 
1,299.4 million soles ($51.1 million). To make matters worse, President 
Manuel Prado in his address at the opening of a new session of Congress pro- 
posed increasing government expenditures with an ambitious public works 
program including irrigation projects and the construction of public build- 
ings. Although it was generally considered an understatement when Gallo 
Porras emphasized the government's need for fiscal austerity, he nonetheless 
understandably opposed reducing the 1959 budget below the 1958 level. Gallo 
Porras claimed a cut in governmental expenditures was impossible because of 
population growth and the cost of new social services such as pensions. He 
said that the only means of lowering the budget would be reducing government 
workers' salaries, dismission employees, or cutting essential services, which 
would result in unemployment and misery. This attitude seemed to conflict 
with the new Peruvian cabinet's (HAR, XI: 330) plans to reduce the budget by 
curtailing "non-essential government expenditures." Apparently the government 
planned to cover its deficit with a 1,300 million soles loan from Peru's 
Central Bank, hoping that the inflationary tendency of this move would be 
offset by the Export-Import Bank credit. 
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The cabinet intended to increase government income directly by modern- 
izing the tax system to increase revenue from direct taxes and by providing 
severe penalties for tax evasion. Indirectly, the cabinet hoped to augment 
government receipts by stimulating economic development through long-term 
credits and by facilitating the entrance of foreign capital. 


Mine owners were dismayed by a 15% increase in freight rates charged by 
the Central and the Southern Railways and by the President's "superficial" 
treatment of mining problems in his address to Congress. The San Antonio de 
Esquilache Mine, one of the largest producers of lead and zinc in the southern 
part of the country, was recently closed after operating at a loss for several 
months. In Washington, Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer presented a 
note to the State Department expressing concern over the possibility of higher 
U.S. tariffs on lead and zinc. The Ambassador suggested that no action be 
taken on tariffs until after a conference on the stabilization of copper, lead, 
and zinc prices to be held in London on September 8. Meanwhile, the rejection 
by the U.S. House of Representatives of the administration plan for a metals 
and minerals subsidy to aid domestic mining interests was received with satis- 
faction in Peru and was much discussed in the Lima press. Peruvian mining 
companies believed that the subsidy plan, feared even more than increased 

U.S. import duties, would eliminate their metals from the American market. 
Simon Strauss of the American Smelting and Refining Company had said that the 
subsidy plan would mean at least a 50% reduction in U.S. purchases of foreign 
metals. The hope was expressed in Peru that the American Government would 
undertake a program of stockpiling surplus domestic production to aid foreign 
as well as local producers. 


One optimistic note was the report by geologists working in the Cordi- 
llera of Vilcabamba north of Cuzco that ore found in the area averaged 4 - 6% 
uranium. Two samples examined by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission contained 
5.8 and 9.2%. Since ore of less than 1% is considered good, the Peruvians had 
cause for jubilation even though they anticipated exploitation and transpor- 
tation problems at altitudes ranging from 12,500 to 15,000 ft. 


BOLIVIA 


From August 1 until August 18 the Bolivian Government functioned without 
a cabinet, since the ministers had resigned as a body in order to give Presi- 
dent Herndn Siles Zuazo an opportunity to reorganize his administration in 
time for the opening of the new session of Congress. Another reason for the 
mass resignation was a gesture of solidarity in support of Ramén Claure, who 
had resigned from his post as Minister of Public Works because he considered 
the demands of the railway workers for increased pay to be contrary to the 
government's stabilization program. In resigning, the cabinet praised Siles 
Zuazo for his concern about the workers' welfare, stated that the economic 
stabilization program had been outstandingly successful, and cited the recent 
congressional elections as proof of the people's support of the government. 


The new cabinet which was sworn in on August 18 was composed of the 
following ministers, all belonging to the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario 
(MNR): Foreign Affairs, Victor Andrade (for the last six years Ambassador to 
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the United States); Interior, Walter Guevara Arce; Finance, Eufronio Hinojosa; 
Economy, Jorge Tamayo; Labor, Anibal Aguilar; Agriculture, Jorge Antelo; 
Public Health, Julio Manuel Aramayo; Education, Germ4n Monrroy Block; Defense, 
Mario Diez de Medina; and Rural Affairs, Vicente Alvarez Plata. The Secretary- 
General of the government was Guillermo Bedregal; the Undersecretary of Press, 
Information, and Culture, José Fellman Velarde; and the Undersecretary of 
Production, Remy Monrroy. The posts of Minister of Public Works and Minister 


of Mines were not filled pending the receipt of lists of names from the unions 
concerned, 


Elected president of the Chamber of Deputies was Germ4n Quiroga Galdo, 
former representative of Bolivia to the Organization of American States. He 
defeated by only one vote Juan Sanjinés Ovando, head of the railway workers' 
union and one of the men considered for the post of Minister of Public Works. 
Federico Alvarez Plata was elected president of the Senate. 


Their defeat in the congressional elections served to consolidate the 
various anti-MNR groups: Enrique Hertzog's Unidn Republicana Socialista, 
Oscar Unzaga de la Vega's clerical and rightist Falange Socialista Boliviana, 
Eduardo Montes y Montes' Partido Liberal, Rolando Kempf Mercado's Partido 
Social Demécrata, and Remo Dinatale's Partido Social Cristiano. These leaders 
sent Siles Zuazo a joint declaration demanding "national pacification" and a 
return to constitutional legality. They asked that the maintenance of order 

be entrusted exclusively to the Army and to the Carabineros, that the armed | 
militia groups organized by labor unions be disbanded, and that a new electoral 
law be prepared in collaboration with all political groups in the country. 
President Siles Zuazo rejected this plan, stating that it is for the Bolivian 
people to decide whether they "prefer the road of democracy or a return to 
oligarchical dictatorship." Two weeks later, the new Press, Information, and 
Culture Undersecretary Fellman Velarde announced that, as a contribution to 
“national pacification," the government would allow opposition parties to use 
the state-owned radio station for half an hour once a week to set forth their 
viewpoints. An interesting sidelight is that the President's legitimate half- 
brother, Luis Adolfo Siles Salinas Vega, is a leading member of an opposition 
party, the Partido Social Demécrata. The political amnesty granted before the 
elections was apparently still in force, as it was noted that Mario Gutiérrez 
Gutiérrez, an assistant chief of the Falange returned to La Paz on August 16 
after a "prolonged absence." 


Labor problems which had led to the cabinet crisis were not settled by 
the resignation of that body. Although the scheduled miners’ strike was can- 
celed by mining leader Juan Lechin, a wildcat strike by railroad workers 
halted communications on the railway network in the Altiplano and on the lines 
to Chile and Argentina. It began on August 12 in La Paz, Oruro, and Potosf. 
President Siles Zuazo biamed the strike on Communist leaders trained in 
Moscow. The pro-government La Paz union called off its part of the strike, 
which continued in Oruro, Potos{, and Cochabamba until August 24. The workers 
received a monthly increase of 55,000 bolivianos. 


Unrest in two regions indicated possible difficulties in the distribution 
of food and other essentials. The town of San Pedro de Buena Vista in the 

northern section of the Department of Potos{ was attacked by a large band of 
armed Indians who looted the food warehouses and dismantled and carried away 


the furnishings of a school. Other settlements in the vicinity were said to 
have been looted also. A resident of San Pedro blamed the attack on the 
directors of a militia center in the Department of Cochabamba. Another 
report attributed the disorders to disputes between Indians and local of- 
ficials. A general strike in the Department of Tarija was canceled when the 
government sent money to provide the necessities, the lack of which had led 
the inhabitants to threaten to strike. 


In his message to Congress, President Siles Zuazo stressed that the 
country was passing through a difficult period caused economically by its 
dependence on a single export, tin, and socially by the "internal crises 
originated by factions from left to right." He complained that "Bolivia 
lives today without peace, and its work is eroded by permanent conspiracies 
and subversive acts."" The President stated that Bolivia continued to 
encounter difficulties in increasing production and raising the standard of 
living because foreign exchange receipts had been reduced by 30%. He pro- 
posed creating a "mixed economy" in which public and private enterprises 
would work in collaboration. He attributed the drop in the international 
tin market from $1.32 a pound in 1951 to 9l¢ in May of 1958 to the excess of 
production over consumption; in 1957, not including Russia, tin production 
was 171,000 long tons and consumption 163,000. Siles Zuazo also blamed the 
suspension of tin purchases by the United States and the sale in the world 
market of "Russian" tin which really came from Red China. He pointed out 
that commercial pacts with Paraguay, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and Peru had 
had fruitful results and thanked the United States for aid given to Bolivia. 


CHILE 


All four major candidates had survived the year-long presidential cam- 
paign which would climax at the polls September 4. But even then the final 
curtain was not expected to be rung down on the contest because no candidate 
was likely to receive an absolute majority, and in that case Congress would 
select the President from the two leaders. The parties of candidates 
Salvador Allende (Frente de Accidén Popular, FRAP - Popular Action Front), 

Luis Bossay (Radical) and Eduardo Frei (Christian Democratic) were allied in 
a parliamentary bloc (HAR, XI: 159, 219, 274, 334, 396) known as TOCOA (Todos 
Contra Alessandri) or "All Against Jorge Alessandri," the fourth major candi- 
date and a Conservative. If Alessandri received a plurality on September 4, 
TOCOA would be in a position to prevent his selection by Congress. Tradition, 
however, would favor the winning candidate in the national elections. Bossay 
was given little chance of victory, yet his backers were loath to withdraw his 
candidacy for fear it would mean the death of the Radical Party which had 
supplied the chief executive continuously from 1932 to 1952. The other 
centrist candidate, Frei, remained in the race seductively beckoned by the 
prospect of winning, for although the final weeks of the campaign seemingly 
witnessed a polarization of sentiment toward Allende and Alessandri, no 
serious observer would rule out a Frei victory. This uncertainty among the 
forecasters was occasioned by the extraordinary number of independent voters; 
perhaps 45% of the electorate could be so designated. Predicting the outcome 
of the election was further complicated by the absence of straightforward 
endorsement of candidates by either outgoing President Carlos Ibdjiez or the 
Catholic Church. It was evident that Ibdfiez looked with disfavor upon 
Alessandri and that the Church opposed Allende, but beyond that the President 
and the Catholic hierarchy maintained official neutrality. 
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The voters would elect Ibdafiez' successor from one of four candidates, 
all of whom were senators. They were from political right to left: Jorge 
Allessandri Rodriguez, 62, onetime mathematics professor, who claimed he 
became a candidate because of the "weakness" of Frei. Though not an aristo- 
crat by birth, he had become a feature of Chile's highest social stratum on 
the strength of his wealth, business acumen, cultural interests, and his 
father's having been President. Almost always aloof and businesslike, an 
abstemious bachelor, his personality was singularly non-"Latin." Yet he 
appealed to the Chilean German-like respect for the self-confident, disci- 
plined leader "above politics."' His campaign speeches stressed success in 
raising wages and preventing strikes in firms which he had managed. The 
representative of the landed elite and larger economic interests, he favored 
currency stabilization, reduction of welfare spending, and close economic 
ties with the United States. Eduardo Frei Montalvo, 47, a lawyer, like 
Alessandri ascetic and scholarly, was a Conservative in his youth, but broke 
with that group to become spiritual leader of a West European-style 
Christian-socialist movement. Especially partial to Scandinavian economic 
thought and practice, he has been criticized by some as being indecisive and 
an “ivory tower" thinker. Despite strong personal religious convictions, he 
has consistently opposed Catholic interference in politics. There were mis- 
givings, however, that his election might pave the way for a Christian 
Democratic successor whom the Church could manipulate. If elected he pro- 
posed to undertake some kind of agrarian reform and government -directed 
industrial development program. He would not alter the laws governing the 
production and marketing of copper and nitrates but would seek free trade 
with the Soviet nations. Luis Bossay Leiva, 46, a lawyer and experienced 
politician, was strongly handicapped by the declining position of the Radical 
Party, which had acquired a reputation for being corrupt, vacillating, and 
politics-ridden. Bossay, who represented middle-class elements, considered 
existing copper laws too favorable to American owners. He did not seriously 
challenge the position of the landed elite, but emphasized government super- 
vised industrialization. He knew full well that his failure to withdraw his 
seemingly-doomed candidacy might mean an Alessandri victory, yet he chose to 
remain in the race (see above). Salvador Allende Gossen, 51, a dynamic and 
politically sagacious physician, founder of the Socialist Party and onetime 
Minister of Public Health, was at once a convinced Socialist and a bon vivant 
with an ardent appetite for luxury. Despite the strong Communist voice in the 
FRAP and Allende's frequent and forceful denunciations of the United States, 
he did not propose, if elected, to annul U.S.-Chilean military pacts. He 
would, however, seek to trade freely with Communist nations. He described 
himself as neither pro- nor anti-American. Domestically he could be expected 
to undertake agrarian reform, to expand welfare programs, to increase the 
working-class share of the national wealth, and to augment taxes on foreign- 
owned mines. 


The closing days of the campaign were punctuated by a Santiago street 
fight between Allende and Alessandri partisans, in which a reported 25 persons 
were injured, and by the throwing of acid at Alessandri by an unidentified 
assailant. Alessandri was not seriously injured by the acid, a small amount 
of which splashed on his face. 


The Communists, who had been defiant on the eve of their legalization 
(HAR, X: 396), took a more conciliatory tack at a party celebrating the 
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defeat of the Law for Defense of Democracy. Radical Party president Alberto 
Baltra declined an invitation to attend the gathering held at the Blue Danube 
Chinese Restaurant. The guests, avoiding discussion of the presidential candi- 
dates, were treated to a cake decorated with a hammer and sickle in red icing, 
a recitation of one of his poems by Pablo Neruda, readings from the poetry of 
Garcia Lorca, and folk music and dancing. Party leader Luis Corbaldn praised 
President Ibdfiez and called for a peaceful Communist course of action. A few 
days later a Communist delegation paid a formal visit to Ib4fiez to thank him 
for having supported their legalization. Later the administration abrogated 
by decree the so-called "Koch-Yafiez Circular," which had authorized the govern- 
ment to control labor union elections and to prohibit the selection of Commu- 
nist union officials. These events sparked unlikely rumors that Ib4jfiez hoped 
to retain the presidency after his term expired by means of a coup backed by 
the Communists and elements of the armed forces. Meanwhile, five supposedly 
"Socialist" members of the Chamber of Deputies announced that they were in 

fact Communists. 


The "perpetual accord" between Argentina and Chile commemorated by the 
erection in 1902 of the "Christ of the Andes" statue on the boundary between 
the two nations was marred by angry Chilean denunciations of Argentine aggres- 
sion against Snipe Island. The island, small enough to fit inside Mexico 
City's main bull ring, had been neglected until last January when Chile in- 
stalled a lighthouse there which Argentina destroyed in May (HAR, XI: 276) 
replacing it with an Argentine one which Chile in turn replaced. When the 
Argentine Navy again destroyed the Chilean installation, this time landing 
80 marines, Chile recalled its ambassador from Buenos Aires, students staged 
protest demonstrations, and Argentine flags were publicly burned in several 
Chilean cities. Strategically located in the Beagle Channel off the southern 
tip of South America, the island had assumed added significance with the dis- 
covery of oil in Tierra del Fuego. Under internationallaw the maintenance of 
a lighthouse would doubtlessly have been a telling point when the ownership 
of the island was finally settled, but the two nations - apparently aware of 
the folly and danger of alternately performing "acts of sovereignty" on the 
island - agreed to leave it alone until its fate could be determined by 
peaceful negotiation. 


The U.S. Congress unexpectedly rejected the administration's plan to 
stockpile 150,000 tons of copper (HAR, XI: 355), to the dismay of the Chilean 
Copper Department. A few days before, Copper Department hopes had been raised 
by a NATO announcement that it was lifting its ban on the shipment of copper 
to Soviet bloc nations. Soviet buyers, however, showed only mild interest in 
Chilean copper. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Constitutional government in Argentina survived its fourth month, despite 
a deluge of rumors that opposition politicians and critical military leaders 
were plotting open rebellion. The President found himself accused by anti- 
Peronistas of drifting to the left and of pampering the descamisados. Peron- 
istas in turn attacked Frondizi for not paying the "debt" incurred when they 
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supported him. Nationalists of many political hues screamed that Argentina 
was being sold to foreign interests. Communists,who supported Frondizi for 
President, were moderate, if ambiguous, in saying that they would support 
Frondizi's "positive" programs, but oppose the. "negative" ones. 


Seemingly unperturbed, Frondizi assured the country that there was no 
danger of a coup from non-Peronista sources. Spokesmen for his majority 
Unién Civica Radical Intransigente Party described talk of re-establishing 
the Perén regime as ridiculous. The party scorned the Communists, too, by 
stating clearly for the first time that it had no ties with them. When Vice 
President Alejandro Gémez personally scotched rumors that he was falling out 
with Frondizi, the administration appeared to have mended its fences, clari- 
fied its position, and given itself a hitherto lacking semblance of unity. 


Elements of the press favorable to the government made much of the coup 
rumors, while other sectors said little. The reliability of these stories was 
open to question. However, in a deposition made before a federal judge, 
Cérdoba Christian Democrat leader Horacio Sueldo Luque maintained that 
Frondizi's overthrow was narrowly averted. Sueldo Luque claimed that certain 
defeated politicians in league with influential military men had organized a 
conspiracy to oust Frondizi in July. The plotters apparently were dissuaded 
by ex-Provisional President Pedro E. Aramburu and other cooler heads who 
respected legality. 


Though the Peronistas declared war against the administration, many were 
convinced that the clash would be limited to political opposition. This 
interpretation of their long-term strategy was based on confident statements 
by prominent Peronistas to the effect that the party would be reorganized and 
fully recognized by the end of 1958. Peronistas intended to contest elections 
in La Pampa and Misiones which would be held as soon as constitutions for 
these provinces were authorized. Because of conflicts with the federal con- 
stitution the charters of La Pampa and Misiones were held invalid, federal 
intervention was continued, and while these provinces had representatives in 
the national Chamber of Deputies, they lacked Senators and the provincial 
legislatures which elect them. If Peronistas proved able to swing elections 
in these areas, it would open the door to political participation on a 
national level. 


Frondizi was also attacked from an unexpected quarter. A reporter caused 
a sensation during a telecast by condemning government censorship of news 
broadcasts by radio and television. The issue became a topic of general 
concern, although it was clear that the press was not disturbed since there 
was apparently no official interference with it. However, the single tele- 
vision channel and the important radio stations were under government control 
pending settlement of ownership claims, and therefore a "soft" censorship was 
said to exist. This consisted of pointed suggestions to commentators and 
performers to keep their presentations free from anything prejudicial or 
critical of the government. Argentina conceded that a government responsible 
for operating television and radio stations would be in an anomalous position 
if it allowed these media to undermine it. The problem really consisted of 
finding means to return the stations to private hands, but the legal tangle 
caused by Perén era confiscations and manipulations meant a long period of 
investigation and litigation. 
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The skyrocketing cost of living--conservatively calculated at 30% above 
the July 1957 level--showed no signs of responding to the negative therapy of 
allowing almost free reign to the wage-price spiral. Compromise, the keynote 
of Frondizi's labor policy, had allowed wages to creep above the general 60% 
increase decreed in May when the new government was inaugurated. Prices, too, 
inexorably advanced as manufacturers and merchandisers took advantage of the 
government's unwillingness to regulate forcefully. Should Frondizi endeavor 
to peg prices, he would inevitably have to subsidize producers and wholesalers 
heavily, a dangerous step to take in view of prospects that the 1959 budget-- 
the fiscal year begins in October--would be at least 30% deficit financed. 
Reflected against this background, labor restiveness assumed ominous pro- 
portions. 


Although there appeared to be scant economic promise of solving the 
labor problem, the new labor code which became law during August showed signs 
of diverting attention from financial woes. Under the new law the formerly 
Peronista Confederacién General del Trabajo (CGT) presently a mere paper 
organization under federal intervention, would be the only recognized national 
labor federation. To gain recognition, all unions would have to belong. 
Further, only one national union in each industry or occupation, and one 
union in each shop would be recognized by the Labor Ministry. In effect, a 
monolithic structure similar to the CGT under Peron was created. 


Such provisions of the new labor law as exclusive bargaining rights, tax 
exemptions for recognized unions, a compulsory checkoff system for dues, and 
free elections to be held by each union within 90 days seemed eminently 
acceptable to all workers. However, because of the peculiarities of the 
Argentine situation, the law appeared to favor the so-called "62" group of 
Peronista-led industrial unions currently claiming control of 90 organi- 
zations. It was reported that several of the "32" bloc of anti-Peronista 
trades and services unions, as well as the 22 unions led by Communists or 
Socialists, had fallen into Peronista hands. This indicated a numerical in- 
crease in strength that could result in the Peronistas gaining control of the 
CGT apparatus. Anti-Peronistas maintained that the provision requiring 
elections within 90 days would needlessly disturb those unions which had al- 
ready freely elected their leaders. In addition, Peronista leaders formerly 
barred from trade union activity, but freed from restraint by the amnesty, 
would be able to participate in the elections with possible disrupting effects 
on non-Peronista groups. Some were afraid that the 90-day period would be one 
.of raiding, intimidation, and haggling from which no union would escape. 


The new law was also criticized for the power it vested in the Labor 
Ministry. It would decide which unions should be recognized, appoint the 
referees for the elections, and be the arbiter of all labor disputes except 
where an aggrieved union had recourse to the National Labor Court of Appeals. 
Should the Labor Ministry be influenced by partisan considerations--many 
accuse the Minister, Alfredo Allende, of Peronista leanings--the new labor 
setup could well become a Peronista tool. 


On the other hand, close observers pointed out that the system could 
work both ways. Frightened democratic trade union elements were determined 
to unite in an all-out effort to prevent Peronista supremacy. It was hoped 
that a new leadership able to rise above traditional personal rivalries and 
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the political prejudices of an earlier generation would emerge. Meanwhile 
Frondizi, worried by labor unrest, cautioned unions to stay within their 
legitimate fields of action. Admitting that inflation, and high living costs 
were deplorable, he said that no one would be better off if the whole of the 
national development were not speeded up. The President maintained that his 
government would side with no group, but neither would it brook political 
disturbances. 


The gigantic oil deals forecast by Frondizi in July seemed somewhat 
smaller in August. While it was true that negotiations for close to a billion 
dollars worth of oil well, pipeline, and refinery work by American and 
European companies were under way, they were far from consummated. Actually 
two agreements amounting to $160 million were known to be signed. One was 
with Standard of Indiana's subsidiary, Pan American International, for a 
$60 million effort to develop production in the northern part of the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region in Patagonia. Pan American would drill a possible 300 to 
400 wells, and construct a short pipeline to the coast if results were 
promising. The contract was to stretch over 15 years, and Yacimientos 
Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF), the government petroleum enterprise, would 
initially pay Pan American $1.60 per barrel, with price revision after five 
years. Payment would be 60% in dollars and 40% in Argentine pesos. The 
other contract was for the investment of $100 million by New York investment 
bankers Loeb, Rhoades and Company for oil development work in as yet unspeci- 
fied parts of the country. Specialized companies would be hired to do the 
work by the New York bankers, who in turn would assume all risks. Repayment 
would begin after production had been achieved at the rate of 50% of the value 
of the oil based on prices then current in Argentine ports, plus a 15 to 20% 
bonus. 


If these and other pending deals should prove successful, Argentina could 
expect its current 90,000 barrels-a-day production to grow to more than enough 
to meet its 250,000 barrels-a-day demand. The consequent savings in foreign 
exchange would be in excess of $300 million. Recent explorations have placed 
proven reserves at 3.15 billion barrels, which Frondizi insisted was the 
equivalent of a 30-year supply. The difficulty was to get the oil out of the 
ground, but apparently foreign interests were confident that they could do it. 
It remained for Frondizi to sell his contract plan to the country. 


Ostensibly the foreign firms would act merely as agents for YPF, and 
would be paid only on the amount of oil extracted. Frondizi hoped that thus 
preserving YPF's integrity would pacify his nationalist critics, but the Unién 
Cf{vica Radical del Pueblo, the Radical Party opposed to Frondizi's Radical 
Party, lost no time in branding the deals as "sellouts" to foreign interests. 
They also were endeavoring to force Frondizi to submit all contracts to 
Congress for approval, and to pass a bill nationalizing all oil reserves. 

Some of Frondizi's own party in Congress were reportedly favorable to these 
ideas, Frondizi dismissed as baseless fears that Argentina would become a 
pawn of the United States, or would fall into the hands of a couple of giant 
corporations. The contracts were being negotiated with both U.S. and European 
interests and were spread out among participating companies so that none could 
gain a monopoly. 


In any event, the man who was elected President on a platform of anti- 
imperialism and nationalization of natural resources had seemingly opened the 
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door to private foreign capital in the hitherto sacrosanct field of oil. 
Questions in the minds of many revolved around Frondizi's ability to complete 
his six-year term, and to convince a succeeding administration to honor his 
pledges. 


In international diplomacy Argentina fared worse than in international 
finance. The August 9 landing by Argentine marines and the destruction of a 
Chilean-built light on disputed Snipe Island disturbed relations with that 
country (see CHILE). The affair was settled to Chile's taste, primarily 
because Frondizi could afford no sidetracking issue to interfere with his 
oil negotiations. Argentine Navy men stoutly defended their action, however, 
and it was reported that Frondizi spent four hours discussing the issue with 
them. He settled the matter with his foreign minister in 45 minutes. 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo students were once more on the warpath, using their favorite 
weapons: placards, hisses, and rocks. This time their wrath was directed at 
visiting Alexei F. Gorkin, chief justice of the Soviet Union's Supreme Court, 
and a group of Soviet parliament members. The anti-Communist demonstration 
began at the airport as the Russians were reviewing an honor guard. An esti- 
mated 100 demonstrators on the observation deck began shouting "Down with 
Communism'' and "Communist Butchers.'"' One unruly participant threw a can of 
paint that barely missed Gorkin's head. Later, the Soviets, on their way to 
place a wreath at the monument to Uruguayan liberator José Artigas in Inde- 
pendence Square, met a group of students carrying placards and brooms. The 
youths brandished signs in Russian and Spanish saying: "Russian Communist, 
who among you ordered the killing in Hungary?" and "Russian Communist, enjoy 
the capitalist life today, you will soon be purged."' As the dignitaries 
returned to their hotel across the square, they were hissed at and showered 
with pebbles, while at the same time another group of students removed the 
wreath and swept the ground where the Russians had stood. 


The students' extracurricular activities were not confined to the visit- 
ing dignitaries. Nine persons, including eight policemen, were injured in a 
series of disturbances that occurred in front of the government palace in 
Montevideo when student demonstrators clashed with police. Earlier, the 
students had held a 24-hour strike, demanding the immediate approval of their 
proposals for the reform of the University charter. 


Inflation and unemployment continued to make front-page news in Uruguay. 
Many agencies were busy studying the economic problems of the nation, and 
innumerable recommendations were made. Prominent economist Luis Faroppa 
condemned the rapid and unequal growth of industry in the country and the 
rigidity of laws pertaining to imports. He suggested that Congress pass laws 
to stabilize the currency, attract foreign investment, encourage savings and 
investments, and inaugurate a public works program. He also recommended 
dispersing industry throughout the country, particularly away from the 
heavily populated urban centers, which were feeling the results of the infla- 
tionary trend and unemployment much more than the rural areas. 


In Paysandi, representatives of commerce, industry, and labor met to 
outline a plan of action to fight the centralization of industry around 
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Montevideo and the "privileges which it enjoys."" It was their contention that 
the business and industrial activities in the interior of the country were 
entitled to develop under the same advantageous conditions enjoyed by the 
industrial interests around the capital. They pointed out that the sources of 
employment should be where the materials are found, and that the development 

of industry away from the capital would slow down the influx of people looking 
for work into Montevideo. The Faculty of Administration and Economic Sciences 
apparently not satisfied with the many recommendations made by local economists, 
invited Harvard University Professor Kenneth Galbraith to participate in a 
series of meetings dealing with the country's economic situation. 


The wool market remained inactive during August despite the lowering of 
minimum export prices to meet the continued decline of prices in the inter- 
national markets. The Soviet Union, which purchased no Uruguayan wool in 
1956-57, was the leading buyer of raw wool in the 1957-58 season, followed by 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. The last-named country retained its 
position as the leading buyer of wool tops (partially processed, as opposed to 
raw wool), although exports to the Netherlands were only one-third the amount 
exported a year earlier. The sharp drop in the export of tops, along with an 
increased wool clip and large carry-over at the beginning of the season, indi- 
cated that Uruguay's wool stock was still sizable. Reliable trade sources 
estimated that about 440,000 tons of raw wool valued at about $30 million 
remained unsold. 


The critical meat situation did not show signs of improving. Cattle 
entries into the Montevideo market during the four weeks ending August 17 
totaled only 15,808 head, about half the number during the previous four-week 
period. The acute meat shortage began in July when the government was unable 
to pay for cattle bought for processing. The suppliers retaliated by divert- 
ing their stock to buyers with ready cash. 


PARAGUAY 


On August 15, General Alfredo Stroessner stood before Paraguay's Congress 
and dignitaries representing 32 countries, including four Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and while a flight of Brazilian war planes flew overhead, took the 
oath of office for another five years as President. In his inaugural address, 
mostly devoted to citing the achievements of his government, Stroessner men- 
tioned the promising drilling operations now under way by the Pure Oil Company 
in the Chaco region near the Bolivian border. He also pointed to his holding 
the cost of living to the lowest rate of increase in the country's history, 
and took credit for stabilizing the currency and balancing the budget. At a 
diplomatic reception following the inauguration, he was decorated by the 
United Arab Republic. During the festivities, he complained bitterly to a 
foreign newspaperman about the lack of recognition of his government's con- 
structive work in the last five years and of the "patriotic objectives" of its 
leaders. 


Apparently the "patriotic objectives" did not include the restoration of 
democratic rights. There were ostensible steps taken to restore basic politi- 
cal liberties, but those opposition elements who took advantage of the well- 
publicized offers to hold public meetings without government interference 
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paid dearly for their trust in the government. During the inauguration week- 
end, 32 members of the Liberal Party were arrested in a private home, where 
they had gathered to study party reorganization. The Liberals complained 
that this was a deliberate act of intimidation. They further charged that 
many persons who attended the Liberal convention were dismissed from public 
posts. Among those dismissed were Adriano Irala Burgos and Luis Alberto 
Resck, who had been teachers at the police academy. 


Stroessner also tried to silence parish priest Father Ramén Talavera, 
the symbol of opposition in Paraguay. Not daring to apprehend Father 
Talavera, the President prevailed upon Archbishop Juan José Mena Porta to 
take disciplinary action against the youthful priest. When Archbishop Mena 
Porta ordered him not to engage in any public speaking until further notice, 
Father Talavera retaliated by going on a nine-day fast. Then at the pleading 
of friends, he drank some orange juice; but he continued his fast for six 
more days, until after Stroessner's inauguration "to remind those who banquet 
for a dictator's victory that the people of Paraguay are still suffering and 
hungry." 


The Inter-American Association of Broadcasters called on its 5,000 mem- 
bers in the Western Hemisphere to organize a campaign for the reopening of 
Radio Stentor. This Paraguayan radio station was shut down arbitrarily last 
year after government charges that the management was deliberately attempt- 
ing to create radio interference during a speech by one of Stroessner's 
ministers. Caballero Ferreira, the owner of the station, was able to prove 
that government officials in charge of the broadcast were themselves to 
blame. When the government issued an order for his arrest, Caballero 
Ferreira fled to exile in Montevideo. 


Although Stroessner emphasized in his inaugural speech that his govern- 
ment had held the rise in the cost of living to 1.3% since December 1957, the 
Confederacién Paraguaya de Trabajadores (CPT--Paraguayan Workers Federation) 
apparently did not agree with him. The CPT decided to begin a series of 
strikes, commencing on August 27, in support of their demands for a 30% wage 
increase. On the day the strike was to begin, the government intervened and 
appointed Enrique Volta Gaona, head of the Council of Economic Coordination 
which had authorized a 5% increase, to arbitrate the dispute. Volta Gaona 
was also instructed to prepare a plan for the reorganization of Paraguayan 
labor unions. The official government newspaper El Pais, which is the organ 
of the Colorado Party presently in power, condemned the "irresponsible" 
demands of the CPT. Other groups quickly joined the newspaper in praising 
the government's 5% proposal that "prudence dictates." By the end of August 
there were conflicting reports on the success of the strike. Minister of the 
Interior Edgar L. Ynsfrdn reported that "the strike could be considered a 
failure." Other sources said that the strike was still in effect but admitted 
that the chances of success against government intervention were small. Thus, 
the worker of Paraguay, with a minimum wage of $1.10 a day (the lowest in 
South America), appeared doomed to his poverty to preserve Paraguay's monetary 
stability. 


The Pure Oil Company made progress in the drilling operations being 
conducted by its subsidiary the Pure Oil Company of Paraguay, Inc., on behalf 
of itself and its associates, Tidewater Oil Company, Paraguay Oil Company, 
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Sinclair Paraguayan Oil Company, and Williams Brothers Corporation. This 
syndicate had improved or built approximately 286 miles of road. Drilling, 
which commenced on July 2, had reached a depth of more than 3,248 feet. As 
to the percentage of profits to be retained by the Paraguayan Government, an 
exact figure could not be given since the government would receive a royalty 
of 11% of the oil produced irrespective of profit, as well as income taxes 

in the event that there was a profit. The royalty of 11% corresponded to 
that specified in the Bolivian Petroleum Code, which provided a model, since 
both countries are difficult of access and do not have cheap ocean transport. 
The progress in the drilling operations was interrupted temporarily when a 
party of marauding Moro Indians attacked a Pure Oil Company construction crew 
northwest of the company's first drilling site at Fortin Madrején, 345 miles 
northwest of Asuncién. A worker sleeping in a tent was reported to have been 
wounded by a spear, and Indians were seen dragging one of their number back 
into the jungle. 


William Koestner, president of Esso Standard of Paraguay, submitted to 
the government a $3 million program to establish a refinery at Asuncién and 
a fleet of river craft to transport crude oil and refined products. He noted 
that Paraguay had no oil-refining facilities and must import all of its 
liquid fuel needs. 


A loan of $2.6 million to help the International Products Corporation 
modernize and expand operations in Paraguay was announced by the Development 
Loan Fund. This U.S. corporation employes 5,000 persons in Paraguay and is 
engaged in ranching, meat packing, and producing quebracho extract used in 
tanning leather. 


Juan Plate, the new Paraguayan Ambassador to the United States, presented 
his credentials to President Eisenhower. At the same time he expressed the 
gratitude of his country to the President for a loan granted by the United 
States to the Paraguayan Government for the capital's drinking water system. 


BRAZIL 


The United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles landed at Galedo 
Airport in Rio de Janeiro on August 4 to begin his two-day visit with 
Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek. Under cloudy skies, Dulles was 
driven at speeds up to 60 miles per hour into the heart of the city where 
demonstrations planned against him by professional agitators failed. Rio's 
three million inhabitants went about their daily lives as usual, while a 
crowd of 200 cheered Dulles when he reached the United States Embassy. Left- 
wing students could only whistle and hoot futilely as Dulles rode past the 
Red-dominated Unido Nacional de Estudantes (UNE--National Students Union) 
building at 50 miles per hour. The UNE building was draped with black and 
festooned with streamers reading "Dulles - Go home!" and "The United States 
has no friends, only interests."" The presence of Brazilian police at adjoin- 
ing intersections prevented the students from erecting announced roadblocks 
and discouraged them from releasing flocks of symbolic vultures as they had 
planned. ; 
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At Laranjeiras Palace, Dulles and Kubitschek held two lengthy conver- 
sations behind closed doors. Essentially they discussed Brazil's two most 
pressing domestic problems, the coffee situation and the question of oil 
development, and examined questions concerning the formation of an inter- 
American conference to strengthen ties among the American Republics. 
Concerning oil development, Dulles opposed the idea that the United States 
should grant government loans to Petrobras, the Brazilian state oil monopoly, 
stating that the U.S. Government did not want to become involved in the 
“expensive and risky business of oil development." The real reason was the 
U.S. reluctance to invest in state-controlled oil companies. In regard to 
the coffee problem, Dulles said that the U.S. Government did not have the 
authority to establish import quotas for coffee, and that only by means of 
an international agreement with the participation of African producers could 
the United States collaborate in such a program. On the second day of the 
visit, Dulles and Kubitschek flew to Brasilia, the future capital, from 
whence they issued the innocuous Joint Brazilian-American Declaration which 
concluded, among other points, that "Latin America has an important role to 
play among the nations of the world" and that "strengthening the American 
community requires, among other measures, dynamic efforts to overcome the 
problems of underdevelopment in Latin America." 


Kubitschek did not insist on his earlier proposals for an immediate 
meeting of American Presidents, but maintained that "A presidential confer- 
ence might be opportune in due course, after full discussion and preparation." 
Although there were areas of discussion in which the United States and Brazil 
could not reach agreement, the talks in Rio were characterized by an atmos- 
phere of cordiality, and, in general, the comments of Latin American news- 
papers were favorable. Reflecting Communist opinion, the Chinese journal Ta 
Kung Pao said "Secretary of State John Foster Dulles' visit to Brazil has 
failed to quell the surging anti-U.S. sentiment of the Latin American 
peoples." 


American Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs delivered to President Kubitschek a 
letter from Secretary of State Dulles which stated that the U.S. Government 
would be willing to assist in the creation of an inter-American bank, long a 
dream of the Latin American countries. Previously the United States had 
opposed the creation of such a bank on the grounds that it would be a dupli- 
cation of existing institutions such as the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the Export-Import Bank. The respected O Estado de Sao 
Paulo commented that the establishment of an inter-American bank would permit 
real progress within the next decade if available credits amounted to 
$2,000 million each year, at reasonable interest rates. 


Four days after Dulles' letter had been delivered to Kubitschek, Brazil 
circulated a note to the other Latin American countries suggesting that a 
“Commission of 21" be established in Washington to study Kubitschek's program 
of hemisphere relations. Although the text of the Brazilian note was not 
published, Brazilian Foreign Minister Francisco Negrado de Lima said that the 
note had suggested that the ambassadors of the 20 Latin American countries 
meet in Washington with U.S. officials during the last weeks of September or 
the first week in October to organize the projected "Committee of 21." 


The same week that Secretary Dulles visited Brazil, the Export -Import 
Bank announced the approval of a $158 million credit for the Bank of Brazil. 
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The loan was in two parts--$58 million granted by a consortium of private U.S. 
banks at an interest rate of 5% and over a period of three years, and a credit 
of $100 million at the same interest rate and over a five-year period granted 
by Exim Bank proper. This $158 million credit would allow Brazil to face its 
foreign exchange deficit caused by the country's low ratio of exports to 
imports and the falling coffee prices. Without this credit Brazil would have 
been forced to suspend payment on its foreign debt or to interrupt essential 
production because of a lack of imported items. In addition to participating 
with the Exim Bank in the $158 million loan, U.S. commercial banks apparently 
reached an agreement in principle on refunding the $200 million "gold" loan 
granted by a syndicate of 19 banks in 1954 (HAR, VII: No. 11). These credit 
operations, observed the weekly magazine Vis&ao, should soothe the mind of the 
new Brazilian Finance Minister Lucas Lopes and contribute toward the creation 
of a favorable climate for the readjustment of the Brazilian financial and 
commercial machinery. 


Brazilian finances continued to be seriously affected by coffee crop 
excesses. According to figures released by the Brazilian Government, the 
carry-over from the 1957-58 crop amounted to 10,453,000 bags, and the 1958-59 
crop was estimated at 25 million bags. The government foresaw that coffee 
exports during 1958-59 would amount to only 15 million bags, leaving Brazil 
with an expected accumulated surplus of 20,453,000 bags by the end of the 
season; an even larger crop was expected in 1959-60. The anticipated surplus 
depressed the wholesale coffee price in New York to 42¢ per pound, the lowest 
since May 1950. The highest price which coffee has demanded in recent years 
was 95¢ per pound in April 1954. Since each time the price of coffee drops 
one cent, the cost to the Brazilian Government reaches approximately $20 mil- 
lion, the situation is understandably catastrophic. There is little possi- 
bility of a coffee price rise until some international agreement is readied 
on establishing a world coffee price. Delegates of the Central and South 
American coffee producing countries have agreed to withhold coffee exports in 
the following proportions: Brazil, 40%, Colombia 15%, and the other countries 
5% of the first 300,000 bags and 10% of all production in excess of that 
amount. The African producers have thus far declined to join in any such 
agreement; but with the infringement by Brazil on the previously exclusive 
African market for soluble coffee, the Africans may be more inclined to 
consider some accord. Recently the Brazilian Coffee Institute dumped 250,000 
bags of the 1954-55 coffee surplus onto the instant coffee market, under- 
pricing African competitors. It now appeared that Africa would negotiate some 
agreement rather than engage in a price war with Brazil. 


A reduction in the coffee exports upon which Brazil depends for its 
foreign exchange resulted in the worst deficit ever recorded against its 
balance of payments: $250 million for the first six months of 1958, compared 
with $110 million for the entire year of 1957. Clearly reflecting the gravity 
of the situation was the decline of the cruzeiro. In the free exchange on 
August 29 the cruzeiro fell to its lowest quotation in history--the rate of 
151 to $1. It was expected that the cruzeiro would continue to decline. The 
greatest factor contributing to the payments deficit was the importation of 
oil products, which was expected to cost the Brazilian Government $270 million 
in 1958. It was obvious to most Brazilians that Petrobr4s, the state oil 
monopoly, could not finish on time its "five year plan" to free Brazil from 
costly oil imports without the investment of foreign capital or the aid of 
foreign oil companies. Argentina's decision to permit foreign capital to 
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associate with its state-owned oil agency (see ARGENTINA), similar in charac- 
teristics to Petrobras, caused a great deal of discussion in Brazil about 
reconsidering Petrobrds' present hostility toward foreign investors. In five 
years of operation, Petrobras had been able to produce only one-fifth of 
Brazil's domestic oil consumption and, with the exception of scattered wells 
in Bahia, no areas which were producing economically had been found despite 
the fact that Brazil contains 1,350,000 square miles of potential sedimentary 
deposits. Time published an interview with the operational boss of Petrobr4s, 
U.S. geologist Walter Link, in which he said that "The big snags are a mile 
of solid rock beneath the surface in the potential oil lands and, above the 
surface, miles of red tape."' More than two-thirds of Brazil's military 
leaders favored Petrobrds' present hostility toward foreign investors and 
were reluctant to accept any change in policy. General Henrique Teixeira 
Lott, Minister of War and considered by many to be the "strong man" of the 
government, strongly reaffirmed his belief in the nationalistic slogan that 
"The oil is ours, and Petrobras is immutable." Most of Brazil's political 
leaders praised Petrobras for its many accomplishments, as comments against 
Petrobras were usually considered political suicide, but there was a very 
real possibility that after the October 3 elections there might be more out- 
spoken criticism of the government monopoly. Within Brazil, popular opinion 
seemed to favor a revision of the existing Petrobras policy. According to a 
poll conducted by the Sado Paulo newspaper Folha da Manhd, 55% of those 
questioned favored a "joint development by Petrobras with private Brazilian 
and foreign companies," 16% favored "private enterprise," and only 11% 
favored Petrobrds under the current organization. Janio Quadros, Governor of 
the State of Sao Paulo and frequently mentioned as a presidential possibility 
in 1960, censured the "ineffectual, boot-dragging" state enterprise. Quadros 
stated at a conference with high ranking fellow-politicians that "If there 
were a plebiscite, Petrobras would be voted down in ten minutes...and by the 
workers themselves, once they were properly informed. If I were President, 
the first thing I would do would be to reorganize Petrobras."' The Soviet 
Union, realizing the condition of Brazil's finances as a result of the costly 
oil import drain, offered to exchange more than 1.4 million barrels of Russian 
oil in return for Brazilian cocoa, and Petrobrds urged government officials to 
consider the offer. 


On the internal political scene, an extraordinary situation developed in 
Congress in connection with President Kubitschek's proposed visit to Argentina 
in October. In a move to force approval of the "Plan for Classification of 
Civil Servants," the opposition threatened to absent itself from Congress, 
thereby causing the lack of the quorum necessary to grant permission for the 
President to leave the country. In view of this development, Kubitschek 
decided to postpone his visit. 


The Correio da Manha stated in an editorial that the candidacy of in- 
cumbent Vice President Jodo Goulart for the 1960 presidential campaign had 
actually been launched in the north of Brazil. The campaign was launched 
simultaneously by two political parties, the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro 
(PTB) and the Partido Social Brasileiro (PSB). The Rio journal expressed 
surprise over the support of Goulart as hitherto the "natural candidate" of 
both these parties was presumed to be General Teixeira Lott. 


In August the Brazilian Communist Party (PCB) underwent its most serious 
crisis since Luis Carlos Prestes took open leadership of the party in March. 
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On August 29, five members of the central committee of S&o Paulo and 12 youth 
directors left the Party because of Prestes' announced support of Adhemar de 
Barros for governor of S&o Paulo. As a politician Adhemar de Barros, mayor 
of the city of Sado Paulo, former governor of the state, and once candidate 

for the presidency, was known throughout Brazil for his lack of scruples. The 
defecting Party members celebrated their break with the PCB by condemning 
Soviet internvention in Hungary and denouncing the execution of Imre Nagy. 
Other problems plagued the Brazilian Communists during August. On the eve 

of the arrival of Secretary Dulles, the daily Communist newspaper of Rio de 
Janeiro, Imprensa Popular (circulation: 25,000), suspended publication after 
10 years because of financial difficulties and party differences. Its editor 
and publisher, Pedro Motta Lima, said in an editorial on the front page of the 
last issue that the newspaper had "lost contact with the masses and had become 
narrowly sectarian." 


José Garrido Torres, prominent Brazilian economist, revealed in Rio de 
Janeiro that Chile, Brazil, and Argentina were negotiating a multilateral pay- 
ments agreement which could be the first step toward a common Latin American 
market. A meeting was to be called in November to continue the negotiations. 


Friedrich Krupp, Rhur heavy industrialist, announced that his firm had 
started work on a forge at Campo Limpo, Brazil, near Sado Paulo. When com- 
pleted in 1961, the plant would produce between 2,000 and 2,500 tons of forged 
steel pieces a month, mostly for the Brazilian truck industry. The original 
idea of building a locomotive and heavy truck factory was abandoned because of 
strong U.S. competition. Another U.S. company was making plans to join the 
fast growing Brazilian automotive parts industry. The B. F. Goodrich Company 
International announced plans to establish a new subsidiary known as B. F. 
Goodrich do Brasil. The new plant at Campinas, in the State of Sao Paulo, 
planned to produce tires, tubes, plastics, and industrial rubber products for 
the automotive industry. Production was to begin in 1959. 


Japanese interests were moving into the Brazilian fishing industry. 
President Kubitschek authorized the Kotoshiro Fishing Company of Japan to 
exploit and process tuna and other South Atlantic fish. Under the terms of 
the contract between Kotoshiro and the Brazilian Government, the company would 
have two years to start canning and other operations. 


Prince Mikasa of Japan, younger brother of Emperor Hirohito, declared in 
Tokyo that Brazil would become the center of the world by the 2lst century. 
Mikasa recently returned from a visit to Brazil, where the 50th anniversary of 
Japanese immigration to that country was being observed. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Helen Miller Bailey. SANTA CRUZ OF THE ETLA HILLS. Gainesville. University 
of Florida Press. 1958. Pp. 292. $6.00. 


Dr. Helen Miller Bailey, chairman of the social science program at East 
Los Angeles Junior College, first visited the village of Santa Cruz Etla near 
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Oaxaca, Mexico, in 1934. Since then she has gone there every few years for 
brief periods. She has now written a chatty account of the community as she 
has known it over the years. Naturally, it is changing, and the authoress 
cannot help regretting the passing of the old order. This book should have 
a popular appeal, but it displays more affection than analytical powers. For 
those of us who prefer well-constructed books built like clocks, this work 
will have little to offer, but those who like an intuitive approach to human 
affairs will be happy. In any case, there is probably more depth to Mexican 
village life than appears in this costumbrista piece. 


Shirley Deane. TOMORROW IS MANANA. New York. Morrow. 1958. Pp. 198. 
$4.00. 


Two of the phobias of this reviewer are books about bullfighting for 
jaded Americans and disorganized travelogues by chatty females. Since this 
book falls into the latter character, and in addition has a non-sensical 
title, it should a priori be condemned. However, it is easily saved because 
it is a beautiful book, written by a sensitive woman who settled with her 
artist husband, Malcolm Horsley (who made the illustrations), in an Andalusian 
fishing village to which the perhaps fictitious name of Pueblo is given; there 
seems to be no actual village of that name on the coast near Mdlaga. The 
opening passage turns out to be symbolical. The title of chapter 1 is "In the 
Street of Christ." It begins: "Two whitewashed buildings face each other 
across our village square. One is the Church and one the Police Headquarters. 
In the morning the Church casts a shadow over the cobbles--in the afternoon 
the Police House casts it back again. So there is always a shadow." The 
book goes on to describe with great artistry the simple lives of simple 
people, who live in fear of the joint authority of the guardia civil and the 
priest. Government propaganda and church sermons order them to have children 
and more children (legitimate, of course), and so they bring into the world 
creatures whose only protection is their mother's love and who, if they are 
lucky, survive as if by miracle. The author loves these people, and, while 
Pueblo appears in allits Andalusian charm, this is not a picturesque trave- 
logue for tourists, but an interpretation of Spanish village life from within. 


Max L. Moorhead. NEW MEXICO'S ROYAL ROAD. TRADE AND TRAVEL ON THE CHIHUAHUA 
TRAIL. Norman. University of Oklahoma Press. 1958. Pp. 234. $4.00. 


Professor Max L. Moorhead of the History Department of the University of 
Oklahoma became interested in the subject of this monograph because Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton of the University of California once suggested that the 
famous "Santa Fé trade" of the nineteenth century was not so much the inter- 
change of goods between Missouri and New Mexico as between large portions of 
the United States and Mexico. Professor Moorhead hoped to check this hypothe- 
sis by examining customs records, but he discovered that these records are 
incomplete and falsified and that they prove nothing. However, he did become 
keenly interested in the whole history of the Chihuahua trail, the so-called 
Camino Real, which tied in with the Santa Fé Trail in the New Mexican capital. 
This monograph, written in what might be called the Bolton tradition, gives a 
solid account of the significance of this inter-American highway. 
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Richard M. Morse. FROM COMMUNITY TO METROPOLIS. A BIOGRAPHY OF SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL. Gainesville. University of Florida Press. 1958. Pp. 341. $7.50. 


Professor Richard M. Morse, who recently left the History Department at 
Columbia University to go to the University of Puerto Rico, has devoted his 
life to the study of the city of Sao Paulo, which he probably knows better 
than any other American scholar. His M.A. thesis at Columbia University 
(1947) was entitled Sao Paulo--The Early Years, and his Ph.D. dissertation 
(1952) continued the story under the title Sao Paulo under the Empire (1822- 
1889). In addition, Professor Morse has published numerous articles on 
specialized aspects of Brazil's great industrial city. He has now assembled 
all this material in a readable story of the history of Sado Paulo from its 
foundation down to the present. It is divided into four parts, the last 
being an analysis of life in Sao Paulo today. After so many studies of the 
all-too-often insignificant details of rural life in Brazil, it is a welcome 
change to have a description of one of Brazil's major cities. The most 
serious lacuna is the absence of a detailed account of the political life of 
Sao Paulo and of the city's role in the national life of Brazil. Neverthe- 
less, this book is a significant contribution to Brazilian studies, and we 


can only wish that we had similar monographs about the other great cities of 
Latin America. 


Fray Angelico Chavez. FROM AN ALTAR SCREEN. New York. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 1957. Pp. 119. $3.75. 


The author is a Franciscan priest from New Mexico. This slim volume 
contains seven simple tales of life among the Hispanos of the Southwest, who 
are the author's people. The "tales from New Mexico" are compared with a 
retablo because the characters have the quaint stiffness of the sculptures 
of the churches of Santa Fe and the Rio Grande valley. 


Thor Heyerdahl. AKU-AKU. THE SECRET OF EASTER ISLAND. Chicago. Rand 
McNally. 1958. Pp. 384. $6.95. 


The adventurous Norwegian author of Kon-Tiki told there the exciting and 
popular story of his journey across the Pacific Ocean on a raft. Kon-Tiki 
was followed by American Indians in the Pacific, a massive volume in which 
Heyerdahl attempted to provide a scientific basis for his theory that pre- 
Columbian man had sailed from Peru westward across the Pacific to Polynesia. 
He has now carried out a related expedition, this time to Easter Island, not 
on a raft, but in a spic-and-span converted Greenland trawler manned by an 
excellent crew and under the patronage of King Olav V. This second journey 
will likewise be reported in two books, first in the volume Aku-Aku for the 
adventure-loving public, and later in a monograph which, we are told, will 
provide the scholarly thesis and the bulky apparatus to support it; a summary 
of Heyerdahl's theories about Easter Island is given in an appendix to Aku- 
Aku. Bookish scholars may again attempt to belittle Heyerdahl's thesis, but 
there are remarkable similarities between the architecture of Machu-Picchu 
and that of Easter Island, although there are also significant differences. a 
We shall have to wait to see Heyerdahl's scholarly analysis of this problem, . 
but meanwhile we have in Aku-Aku an excellent adventure story with an abun- i 
dance of fine color illustrations and a lot of fascinating information. 
Although the Norwegians, the Danes, and the Swedes read each other's language ¥ 
easily, it is an example of the linguistic sensitiveness of these countries , 
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that Aku-Aku was originally published in 1957 in simultaneous editions in 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, and Finnish. Of course, it might prove also 
that Heyerdahl is equally popular in all Scandinavian countries. 


Esteban A. de Varona. A HANDBOOK OF MEXICAN TREASURES. Mexico, D.F. Unidén 
Gréfica. 1958. Pp. 242, 96 pp. of black and white photographs. 


The author is a Cuban photographer who has published several other books 
which bring us a visual image of Latin America: Trinidad de Cuba, Costa 
Rica, and Orosi. In this volume, Varona depicts Mexico City, Tasco, Guana- 
juato, Oaxaca, Acapulco, and Yucat4n. His descriptions bring us in graphic 
form the development of the cities described, and then a series of excellent 
photographs; it is regrettable that the printer was not equal to the art of 
the photographer. The original Spanish was translated by Leonard Cooper; it 
is not clear if a Spanish-language edition was published. Presumably this 
English-language edition was intended for tourists. If so, it achieved its 
task completely. 


Joseph C. Gannon. THE U.S.S. OREGON AND THE BATTLE OF SANTIAGO. New York. 
Comet Press. 1958. Pp. 62. $3.00. 


The U.S.S. "Oregon" was in Bremerton, Washington, when war with Spain 
threatened in 1898. In order to take part in the blockade of the Cuban city 
of Santiago, it had to sail via San Francisco through the Straits of Magellan. 
This historic journey made the U.S. Government realize the need for the 
Panama Canal. The blockade of Santiago led to a historica controversy between 
Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley; according to Sampson, Schley had been 
derelict in his duty and Sampson was compelled to take over when he arrived. 
Schley demanded a court-martial and was exonerated. The author of this little 
book served as "signals" aboard the U.S.S. "Oregon," and now, fifty-nine 
years later, he tells his version of the fight. It makes interesting reading, 
but how it clarifies the Sampson-Schley controversy is something which only a 
specialist would be interested in. This reviewer finds intra-service 
squabbles utterly tedious. 


Josef Toman. DON JUAN. New York. Knopf. 1958. Pp. 448. $4.95. 


The Don Juan legend undergoes a perpetual metamorphosis. From the 
Christian version of Tirso de Molina, in which God sends the sinner to hell 
without any nonsense, we proceed to the romantic version of Zorrilla, in 
which the sinner is saved from damnation by the love of Inés. Then comes 
what we may call the anti-Christian or existentialist interpretation of Don 
Juan, in which writers like Byron, Nietzsche, and Bernard Shaw praise Don 
Juan as a superman who defied an unreasonable God. The Czech writer Josef 
Toman (born in Prague in 1899) published in 1944 the novel Don Juan which 
Edith Pargeter has now translated into English. It is a fictionalized 
account of the life of Count Miguel de Mafiara, an Andalusian noble who lived 
from 1626 to 1679 and whose exploits provided the last materials for the Don 
Juan legend. According to the sensitive story of Toman, Miguel de Majiara was 
a mystic, idealistic youth who dreamed of entering the church and who fought 
off sensuality with a rigid puritanism. His idealism collapsed with a crash 
when he discovered that the Archbishop of Seville, whom he regarded as a 
saintly man, was in reality a sensuous monster who kept mistresses and who 
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had been the lover of Miguel's mother. Reacting violently to this discovery, 
Miguel throws off his saintliness and pursues happiness through unbridled 
sensuality. It is a hopeless quest which wins for Miguel nothing but the 
hatred of the people of Seville. The Andalusian capital is depicted as a 
city protesting helplessly against the ineptness of the monarchy, the bru- 
tality of the Inquisition, and the intrigues of the power-crazy Jesuits. 

Two events slow down Miguel's career of crime and lust: a kindly Capuchin 
is burned at the stake as a heretic, and a woman whom Mafiara has wronged 
continues to manifest her love for him. Miguel repents, and by his works of 
humble charity he wins widespread fame as a saint and dies in an odor of 
sanctity. 


R. A. Humphreys. LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. A Guide to the Literature in 
English. London, New York. Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. 197. 


This small volume is extraordinarily valuable. Professor Humphreys of 
the University of London has brought together in succinct form a methodical 
listing of practically all the significant material in English on Latin 
American history. Chapters on "General Reference Works," "Bibliographies 
and Guides," "Periodicals," "General Histories and Comprehensive Works," and 
"The Land and the Environment," are followed by chronological chapters on the 
major periods of Latin American history. This book will be a vadum mecum for 
Latin Americanists. Slips are few and far between: the Hispanic American 
Report is mentioned in the text (p. 12) as the first source of information on 
contemporary Latin America, but it is omitted by oversight from a list of . 
journals on p. 177, being included instead in the "Index of Authors, Editors, 
and Translators." This is indeed a minor matter; in general, this work is a 
precision instrument which will be an essential tool for workers in the Latin 
American field. It was issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, which has produced in its Latin American series 
valuable monographs such as George Pendle's Argentina. 


Frank Freidel. THE SPLENDID LITTLE WAR. Boston. Little, Brown. 1958. 
Pp. 314. $8.50. 


For those who love the drama of history and are little concerned with the 
philosophic interpretation of events, this story of the Spanish-American War 
will make unsurpassed reading. It is essentially a picture book; there are 
308 large photographs, almost one to a page. The text is a running historical 
commentary on this evocation of the physical aspects of the war. However, the 
spirit of the book reflects the present cult of Teddy Roosevelt and of exploits 
which, when carried out by European powers, are condemned as "imperialism." 

The title, which is typical, is taken from a letter written to Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt of the Rough Riders by the United States Ambassador to England, John 
Hay. We see Stephen Crane writing for American readers accounts of the drama 


of the conflict. The trouble with this book is that it is totally ethnocentric. 


The Cubans, who think they did the bulk of the fighting in their island, are 
scarcely mentioned, and the Spaniards are simply objects to be shot at. There 
is no sense of the great tragedy of the final collapse of the Spanish empire, 
which had been making desperate attempts to adapt itself to the times. The 
book displays a "holier than thou" attitude, and attributes the war less to 
imperialism than to "crusading morality." Unwittingly, this book reveals the 
common U.S. attitude toward Latin America: it is simply a colorful stage for 
American exploits. The Latin Americans really do not exist. With these 
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limitations, The Splendid Little War must be regarded as a splendid history 
story superbly presented. 


Barbara W. Tuchman. THE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM. New York. Viking Press. 1958. 
Pp. 244. $3.95. 


In 1917, the British intercepted and decoded a message from the Berlin 
government to the Mexican authorities in which it was proposed that, in 
exchange for a Mexican declaration of war, the lost territories of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California would be returned to Mexico when the German 
Government was victorious. The disclosure of this secret message was an 
important factor in pushing U.S. public opinion toward war. Barbara W. 
Tuchman, a granddaughter of Henry Morgenthau, has now told with painstaking 
accuracy the story of international intrigue of which this message was the 
center. 


LATIN AMERICA. THE "FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH'' OVERFLOWS. Population Bulletin. 
Washington, D.C. Population Reference Bureau, Inc. Volume XIV, Number 5. 
August 1958. Pp. 85--107. 50 cents. 


While this issue of Population Bulletin contains little that is not 
known to specialists, it brings together in a graphic way the startling facts 
about Latin America's population explosion. 


Jesis Amaya Topete. ATLAS MEXICANO DE LA CONQUISTA. Mexico. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. 1958. Pp. 32, 40 maps. 


This album-shaped volume (just over 13" by 9") consists essentially of 
40 maps of different aspects of the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, 
together with a 32-page introduction giving a summary of the events to which 
each map refers. It is an achievement both as a historical reference work 
and as a specimen of Mexican map-making, although technically the maps cannot 
compare with the better maps produced in Europe and the United States. 


Joseph Hoffner. LA ETICA COLONIAL ESPANOLA DEL SIGLO DE ORO. CRISTIANISMO 
Y DIGNIDAD HUMANA. Madrid. Ediciones Cultura Hispanica. 1957. Pp. xxxiv, 
573. Pesetas 180. 


This study of the ethical life of the Spanish American empire was first 
published in Trier in 1947 under the title Christentum und Menschenwurde. 
Das Anliegen der spanischen Kolonialethik im Goldenen Zeitalter. The Spanish 
translation was prepared by Francisco de Asfs Caballero. There is an intro- 
ductory study by Antonio Truyol Serra. 


Guillermo Lohmann Villena. EL CORREGIDOR DE INDIOS EN EL PERU BAJO LOS 
AUSTRIAS. Madrid. Ediciones Cultura Hispd4nica. 1957. Pp. 627. Pesetas 
180. 


An informative monograph on the office of the corregidor in Spanish 
America by a Peruvian historian, the first substantial study of this important 
aspect of colonial administration. 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite i rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old well-established subject phi y, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as bi istry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar ree yoga or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 

y an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without wei’ This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every hove on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract varicty which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. Yeats work an the Report receive a 
certificate. 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a 0 pci for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ce of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ave been close and cordi 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romamic Languages 142-148)  ........-.sseeeessensesrececccsccereesss 10 units 
: of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 
: Two courses on Spanish or ish American Literature ..... 


MASTER OF ARTS 
1. A tending, aad oral af or ond a reading of otha of these two 


2} a Seen of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

it 

3. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference tw one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 

tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 

zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate ies (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 

meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. ‘The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterpaits in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fall, 1958 About $10.75 


Ic Ic; 
| 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


Seven she ccal tradition of southern Colo- 
~~ gado and northern New Mexico, Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STAMBORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 
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